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such large sums annually for ties and 
other forest products. 

On Friday morning, June 6, the secre- 
tary addressed the members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. He reminded the 
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Subscribers must bear in mind that 
the subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
large our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to: take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on @ new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 


if, on the printed slip of each paper you | 
see John Jones May 02, it indicates that } 
the name will drop from the list at the | 


May, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 


end of 


subscription. 





TO RURAL WORLD READERS. 





Having been cal'ed to a new line and 
field of work, as was announced in last 
week's issue of the RURAL WORLD, the 
time has come for me to retire from the 
this 


least, 


editorship of paper, and say, in 


me sense at good-bye. For four 
years it has been my privilege to visit 
weekly, in thought and by written word. 
the homes of many thousands of farmer 
folk. In so doing it could scarcely be 
than that there should grow 
within me a feeling of friendship that 
warms the heart’s blood, and which will 
long as memory lasts. If 
there has been developed in the hearts 
of RURAL WORLD readers a measure 
of good will toward me, I will be content, 
realizing that this could not have result- 
ed unless my work had been, in the main, 
satisfactory to them. I trust, too, that 
{ have to some extent, been instrumen- 
tal in carrying out the purpose for which 
the RURAL WORLD was established 


more than 50 years ago by Hon. Norman 
J 


otherwise 


continue as 


Colman, namely; the advancement of 
‘gricultural interests. 
Governor Colman is 
but with his 
though lightly he needs the ass’stance 


' younger blood to carry the work for- 
ward, 


Mr 


still at the helm, 


7% years resting on him 


Harold Armstrong Bereman, whose 
portrait appears in another column, has 
been called to the editorial chair by Gov- 
‘thor Colman and whom I have pleasure 
introducing to RURAL WORLD read- 
“Ts as my successor. I am sure the read- 
'S will be pleased with Mr. Bereman’s 
Work on the paper, and as they come to 
“now him personally, will prize his 
‘riendship. I bespeak for him your good 
‘| and the continued support of the 
that has done so much for the 
calling of farming. May health, 
ind prosperity be in all your homes. 
LEVI CHUBBUCK. 


SECRETARY WILSON IN ST. LOUTS. 


Oble 





mong a number of distinguished per- 
“ who visited St. Louis last week were 


\ 


: h. James Wilson, Secretary of the U. 
+ > partment of Agriculture, and Dr. B. 
Ir Premio. < Chief of the Bureau of Piant 
ty Of the Department. While here 
beir ““cretary inspected the work that is 

'® carried on for the department at the 


ae Botanical Garden by Dr. H. von 
tion con This work is largely investiga- 
Partion reference to diseases of tree,and 
‘cularly forest trees. This is of great 

of oa value to the lumber interests 
road ea unt-¥, and especially so to rail- 
°rporations which have to expend 


econ 


. 


bers, who represent the business life 
lor St. Louis, of their dependence upon 
farmers and how important it was to 
|them that his “weary hand"’ be strength- 
ened for his task. The Government, he 
' said, was expending $10.000,000 annually 
|for the advancement of science, one-half 
| of which sum was given to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to be used for the 
development of agricultura! science. What- 
ever good resulted to the farmers from 
this work in enabling them to produce 
better crops would be helpful to all other 
, business interests. His purpose in visit- 
ing Missouri at this time was to deter- 
tmine how the Department of Agricu.ture 
| gould better serve the farming interests 
of the state. The large number of busi- 
ness men present gave the secretary's 
remarks close attention, and at the con- 
le usion of the address many were pre- 
sented to him. 


DINNER TO SECRETARY WILSON. 


dinner 
of the 


was given to 
Department of 


A complimentary 
Secretary Wilson 


Agriculture, on his visit to St. Louis last ' 


week by Dr. Wm. Trelease, Director of 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens, at which 
a few, personal friends were invited. 
Among those at the table were: Director 
Wm. Trelease, Secretary James Wilson, 
Ex-Secretary of the Interior John W. 
Noble, Ex-Secretary of Agriculture Nor- 
man J. Colman, Ex-Gov. E. O. Stanard, 
.B. T. Galloway, Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Dr. H. von Schrenk, inves- 
tigator of forest trees and 
‘timbers, and Chas. W. Knapp, editer of 
‘the St. Louis Republic. 

| After dinner a reception was given to 
Secretary Wilson, and more than one 
hundred of the most prominent citizens of 
St. Louis attended. 


diseases of 


CLOVER HAY 
WBRATHER. 

| meen 

| The old adage, “‘make hay whi'e the 

‘sun sh'nes,” is very generally followed 
by the thrifty farmer; it is making hay 


| MAKING IN WET 


|when the sun doesn’t shine that is his | 


| biggest hay-making problem. 
After the heads become fully ripe clover 
' rapidly deteriorates in value. Farmers 
| who make a close study of curing clover 
know that even in a wet time there are 
{hours of sunshine which may be im- 
| proved, and the loss by delaying the har- 


vest be much lessened. A farmer who 
has experimented advises cutting and 
|putt'ng in hand stacks when the c’over 
j 


|weather is showery, rather than to wait 
| for good weather and let the hay get 
| overripe. He says: “If the cutting be 
| done during the showery days the curing 
lis progressing by reason of the heat gen- 

erated, and when fair weather comes a 
little airing by separating the cock into 
| three or four forkfuls set up on edge 
{makes the hay ready for the mow. This 
lsame farmer says, “I should fear a heavy 
rain after the hay was cured, as it would 
not then generate heat and dry out. But 
four or five showery days on green clover 
cocks do very little harm. They cause 
them to turn brown on the outside, but 
the hay in the inside will be bright. 

It may be well, if the weather is un- 
favorable, to demonstrate for one’s self 
the advisability of this method of curing 
clover. If the weather is threatening, 
cut, put into small flat cocks while limp 
as a rag and let the clover cure slowly 
trusting that a little good weather will 
fol'ow the rainy time. Do not let the 
clover get wet after it has cured out. Re- 
member clover curing must be well sea- 
soned with judgment. 
AGRICULTURE AND THE 

. TBRACHER. 





SCHOOL 


Under the head of “Agriculture in 
Rural Schools,” there appears in another 
column on this page matter of great in- 
terest to our readers. The subject is one 
of the most important that can engage 
the attention of educators and it is very 
gratifying to us that the Missouri State 
University, the alma mater of the writer, 
is taking advanced ground with reference 
to it, and is active'y engaged in fitting 
teachers for carrying agricultural instruc- 
tion into our rural schools. 

While it is true, as stated, that teach- 
ers are lacking in ability to properly 
teach the underlying principles of agri- 
culture we do not think they are so far 
lacking in this respect as is often as- 
sumed. Any person who has been suffi- 
leiently well educated to entitle him or 
iher to a teacher's certificate, and who 
has the proper adaptability for the work, 
ean give the children in our rural schools 
sound and basic instruction in agriculture. 
It is only necessary that the minds of the 
teachers be opened to perce've how close- 
ly much of the information they have ac- 
quired is really a part of the science of 
agriculture. 

For generations the story of the butter- 
fly and its transformations from the egg, 
| the caterpillar, the chrysalis, to the beau- 
tifully winged creature that flits on the 
breeze amid the flowers, has been, in some 
form or other, a part of the reading 
exercises of school children. The story 
has been used as a means of teaching the 
chi'd how to read, as instruction in poetic 
‘thought and expression, and, possibly, to 
illustrate a spiritual truth, but never does 
the teacher think of connecting with tb- 
| gory some of the facts in the life history 
of insects that will be of use to the chil- 
dren in connection with their farm work 





|and life. Yet it would be easy to do this 
if the minds of the teachers were but 
awakened to a proper conception of agri- 
culture. And with this conception there 
would come to live teachers many ways 
of imparting to the children a mu titude 
of facts which would be the basis on 
which to build future success in farming. 
We are glad to note that those who are 
pushing this work at Columbia insist on 
speaking of it as “the study of agricul- 
ture,”” making a distinction between that 
and “nature study.’ This line of work 
which has come in many instances to be 
almost a fad, is the result of agitation 
tor the teaching of agriculture in the 
rural schools; and in spite of the opposi- 
tion and sneers of many pretended educa- 
tors the idea has grown and become pop- 
ular, and it now has many adherents. But 
with this growing popularity there is dan- 
ger that the object had in mind by the 
ear'y advocates—advancement of agricul- 
ture—will be lost sight of, and we have 
engrafted on to our rural school work 
“nature study” that will be of very little 
use to the children in fitting them for a 
;more prosperous farm life. 
There is yet a strong inclination on the 
}part of many people to look askance at 
the word agriculture, and to keep out of 
jthe range of those things that smell 
strongly of the farm. To all such “nature 
study’’ has a more pleasing sound and 
brings suggest'ons of beautiful flowers, 
| singing birds and other interesting and 
pleasing things in nature. But, not los- 
‘ing sight of those things, we must also 
‘not forget that the bread of the human 
race is a product from soil that grimes 
,the farmer's hands and face; that this 
same soil is the product of nature's most 
stupendous forces; that in man'‘pulating 
it in growing a crop of wheat the farmer 
must app'y chemical, physical and other 
|forces, whether he be conscious of the 
fact or not; that his financial, social and 
intellectual welfare is, in great measure, 
| dependent on knowing the physical and 
jchemical qualities of the soil of his farm, 
knowing how a wheat plant makes its 
growth and a multitude of other facts 
leonnected with the economy of the wheat, 
and finally, we must not forget that the 








*| being of the bread winner and that 
, of his fami'y is also dependent on the 
farmer's knowledge of these things. 
| 
PRICKLY PEAR NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We've had 
dry weather for a month and everything 


was burning, but now down softly comes 
the rain for which we have been yearn- 
ing. 

Presto change seems to have been mak- 
ing heavy inroads wpon the tranquil joys 
‘of existence. Voleanoes in the West In- 
jdies blowing their heads off and causing 
jthe destruction of thousands of lives and 
| millions of property; the great anthra- 
j cite coal strike throwing thousands out 
jot employment, the beef trust investiga- 
itions throwing light upon dark and 
|sk(sl)ippery places in the beef com- 
| merce and the climax finally capped by 
j the price of si'ver dropping to tne lowest 
|point ever known in the annals of h'story, 
jeither sacred or profane, 24 Chronicles, 
9:27 to the contrary notwithstanding. 

While the ebullitions of a hot place way 
down below is generally accepted as a dis- 
pensation of Providence, and the striking 
of laborers who feel they have just cause 
for comp'aint is not very harshly criti- 
cised, the boom of the meat market and 
the hiss of the flesh of cattle soaring sky- 
ward awakes anything but pleasant 
thoughts in the breast of the average 
American citizen. Methinks those capital 
letters indicate that “Beef Trust’’ will 
spell out pretty small ere long. However, 
“tis an ill wind that blows nowhar,” as 
the aposties of vegetarianism can show 
by looking at their roster. 
| It seems as though the conditions re- 





cently made plain about concession 
meat with the whiskers off and painted’ 
| would evolve a new method of advertis- 
jing the meat business. Instead of the old 
stereotyped “Oldest established meat mar- 
ket in the city; fresh fish on Friday,’’ 
with which most are familiar, we shall 
something like this: “Our business 
is the oldest in town, but our meat is 
fresh and true to name in every particu- 
lar. Our motto: Satisfaction guaran- 
teed on every cut or money cheerfully re- 
funded on return of the goods.”’ 

How interesting to the disinterested 
spectator at a distance is the removing 
of both books and representatives of the 
trust from New York to Jersey City on 
the eve of an official investigation! Yet 
the combine affirms too much (7?) how 
absolutely on the square their business 
has been and is conducted. There is cer- 
tainly food for thought here. 

After the rain began so beautifully it 
seemed hard for it to quit. Two days and 
last night it was decidedly rainy weather, 
but this afternoon the sky is clear and a 
good corn-pushing sunshine is over the 
earth. 

Wheat can scarcely go higher than 530 or 
55 per cent of a good average crop, but 
the weather is so encouraging that I put 
it at 60 per cent in the June crop report 
so as to be on the safe side. 

Apples will be scarce hereaways, a good 
many trees having been entirely shy of 
bloom at the time when the bloom time 
was. 

Peaches will be plentiful enough for 
home use and drying, from present indi- 
cations, while blackberries will be less 
numerous, but larger individually isan 
in ordinary years. Quite a large num- 
ber of canes were frozen out last winter, 
like my very much lamented Bermuda 
grass. It had spread so beautiful'y last 
year that I had a four-acre hillside all 


see 





started with it about tis time (in my 
head). Now, alas, ther@ only remains a 
few square feet of it here and there. 

In my somewhat limited sojourn in this 
fleeting vale of tears, a? thoroughly 
taught lesson of expe! e is that a fel- 
low never does stand Mivch show from 
Providence or a hard wifiter. Providence 
is a very useful institutid: but the best 
results always come fram well-directed 
hustle, while a hard Witter can always 
eatch you going and coming. 

With last winter's experience fresh in 
mind, we know that with a liitle man- 
agement one crop of corm can yield grain 
and hay. 

Would it not be po le to 
other advance and have the corn ground, 
cob and ail, in a corm-ahd-cob mill and 
obtain much greater fo@d value than we 


take an- 


do now from corn on t ear? Or would 
the cost of grinding moré than offset the 
grain? For many years have seen re- 


ports pro and con of the benefit of corn- 
and-cob meal, but they s@emed to ba!ance 
about evenly. So I had about stopped 
thinking of the matter, But the fodder 
crop of last year was @ mighty thought 
developer so I am seeking more light. 
I am thinking Senater Cockrell isn’t 
getting all the praise to which he is en- 
titled for his sturdy stand in favor of 
the oleo bi'l of stirring Odor. If my in- 
formation is correct, hé was the only 
,Democratic senator votipg for the bill. 
At any rate he deserves and doubtless 
receives the hearty thanks of all who 
favor honor in business and purity in 
food products. I sometimes think if we 
would oftener tell our representatives in 
Washington what we want and why we 
want it and then let them know how 
much we appreciate thelr efforts in our be- 
half we would hear much less grumbling 
about bad legislation and the rights of 
the common people than now. By the 
way, the oleo matter Opens the way to 


general pure food legislation, which we 
can have soon if we make our wants 
known, 


The post-check is one thing that would 
be a great advantage sto those living 
away from banks and”.arge towns and 
ought to become a reality. 

Blessed is that man who expects noth- 
ing, for -he is always bound to get it. 
Speaking to one who cannot read about 
what he missed of Agricultural Depart- 
ment good things, he replied: “Oh, no; 
if I could read I'd be botherin’ the gov- 
jernment all the time writin’ for some 
fool thing or other. RALPH T. HOYT. 

Oregon County, Mo. 

NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: May I make 
this article rather personal? 


Bro. Bird, my sick headache was the 
resu't of indigestion from eating rad- 
ishes, lettuce, onions and baked mush- 


rooms in too great quantities; ‘one cup 
of coffee for breakfast and one for sup- 
jper is allowance. I have a No. 1 
,Stomach and can usually eat anything | 
;want to. 





my 


Bro. Traw, 1 wish I could spend a day 
with you just now, and if we had the 
doctor with us we would speak about 
those apples in the corn crib last 


| taut. I do not forget very many things 
so pleasant as you made our short stay, 
and I even remember those splendid dogs 
of yours though I am not a lover of dogs. 

Mr. Grinstead, thank you for your kind- 
ly mention. I hope that my writings will 
be of benefit to you in your Texas home. 

“Daughters of Eve,” it would not do for 
all of us to want farms on the broad 
rolling prairie. Such lands would soon 
be over-populated. Did I say that you 
were “backwoodsy?"’ Not that I remem- 
ber of; no indeed! I did see a few of that 





jthree miles from Bro. Traw who will re- 
;member my mention of him. “Wil- 
ling to be shown,”’ did you say? Why you 
could not “show’’ such men as that any- 
thing with a magnesium light or an 
x-ray machine—he was ‘cuttin’ up corn” 
in November way on the Gascon- 
ade. 

Pearl M, the writer has no relatives of 
his family name excepting a few in eas- 
tern Indiana. You were raised in Cler- 
mont, county, Ohio. That county joins 
‘Brown on the west and I know hundreds 
of people there. My frequent mention of 
Missouri in ‘Notes’ is due to the facts 
that the RURAL WORLD circulates in 
every county in the state and that I have 
traveled the state over in institute work. 

Governor Colman, allow me to hope 
that you will continue to manage the 
RURAL WORLD as well for ten more 
years as in the past. 

Hear Ye! Hear Ye All!! Secretary El- 
lis sounds the gong and announces insti- 
tutes of 192. Mr. Ellis is desirous of 
increasing the efficiency of institute work 
by local organization and correspondence 
with his office. Your meetings will be 
much more successful if you will organ- 
ize several weeks in advance of the date 
of beginning work, which is, I believe Au- 
gust 2%. Organize with chairman, vice 
chairman and secretary -treasurer, also an 
executive committee, one member from 
each four or five outlying townships; 
get your local paper to publish notice of 
your institute and notify Mr. Bilis of 
your action. It embarrases Mr. Ellis or 
any director of institutes to have requests 
made for any certain speaker, as it is 
not possible to have all speakers at all 
meetings, but if you have any special 
subject of interest that you want handled 
at length, let him know that he may have 
some one ready to speak on it. My own 
work wi!l be confined to farm and soil 
management, keeping up fertility, cow- 
peas and soy beans, special farm crops, 


dowr 








type. One lives in a ‘pole shack”’ about | 


; 
i 
jthe garden, the farm poultry yard, per- 


| manent pastures, and the farm work- 
| shop. | may present other topics but 


they will be noted in the bulletin in good 
time. Get some local talent on your pro- 
gram, a little music, a recitation or two, 
a'ways keeping in mind the fact that too 
much cannot be devoted to such matters 
as the purpose of the institute is ‘‘to in- 
struct’ and not “to amuse.” 

Bro. Ellis is right when he says it would 
‘be a safe rule in determining the most 
progressive agricultural communities, to 
find out the number of agricultural papers 
taker and base the progress of the com- 
munity upon the percentage of papers.” 
Bro. Glendinning, Mr. Bonfoey, Dr. Har- 
riman, Bro. Wade, Judge Bronson, Dr. 
Arnold and others who were so helpful 
in local work last year, speak up and tel! 


us what you think. | will have more to 
say on this subject before long and I 
| want others to speak right up soon. All 


of you have my address and I receive 
many letters asking advice on various 
subjects. I work hard in the fields every 
working day and write at night. In the 
future T must ask all who write to me to 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped envel- 
lope, write on one side of the paper, and I 
will answer your question on the other 
|side. This will save me considerable time 
|and a little expense. 
| Another matter right here. As your 
secretary places so high a value on 
|the farm paper, will not each subscriber 
jsend in a new name between this and 
|September? I do not see how any Mis- 
| sourt farmer can do without the RURAL 
|WORLD and either Globe-Democrat or 
|Republic and you can have either with 
|the RURAL WORLD for less than a cent 
la copy. Why, | am a long way from 8t. 
Louis, I read at least one paper from that 
}eity every week, sometimes it is a Re- 
public and sometimes a Globe-Democrat, 
and they are both grand papers. “Young 
Farmer,’ plant Congo or Red Ripper 
peas in your corn if you want them to 
| vine up the stalks You should have 
stated your locality in your letter. We 
will plant our cow peas about May 28 to 
31 this year; as the reeent rains have put 
the land in fine condition. 

Cc. D. 

Higginsport, Brown Co., O. 





LYON, 
| 


|\SOY BEANS AND COW 
CORN 
Editor RURAL WORLD: One ought to 
be a friend of that farm crop that car- 
ries the greatest content of protein and 
fat of any that the general farmer can 
|}grow. Every year that I grow soy beans 
jor cow peas I find some new and val- 
juable feature to increase my estimate of 
their value. Last year I planted in my 


PEAS WITH 





corn rows (corn was drilled) soy beans 
with hand planter. I had more feed from 
the beans than from the corn. The 


|drouth got the corn badly, but the beans 
kept right on in business. 
If | wanted to plant the red cow peas 


with the corn I would plant them near 
the corn hil's, on the south side, to get 
the sunshine and heat, and so near that 


when they vine they would at once cling 
to the stalks of corn. This has reference 
jto cutting the corn with harvester and 
binder. If the vines drop to the ground 
it is hard for the binder to pick them up, 
and they tangle. In my own work I pre- 
fer the soy beans to grow with corn, be- 
cause of their upright habit of growth, 
and one can continue to cultivate as long 
as one wants to. What the effect of the 
| shade of the corn in a good corn year 
| upon peas and beans would be, I do not 
|know from personal experience, or which 
| one would grow best in the shade of big 
corn. 

Our best growth was when we planted 
our corn a little thick in drill rows five 
| teet apart, and drilled a row of soy beans 
| between each two rows of corn. It made 
the rows 30 inches apart and gave easy 
cultivation of both corn and beans. We 
cut the corn and beans with a corn har- 








'vester and binder, each row separate, 
making quite small sheaves. It cured out 
jnicely, and made elegant feed. Try 


|both the cow peas and the soy beans and 
jlet us know the results through the RU- 
RAL WORLD. 

ROBERT C. MORRIS. 
Viney, Tl. 





AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

A well-defined movement has been inau- 
gurated that looks to the introduction of 
the study of agriculture in the rural pub- 
lic schools of the state. Among those who 
are especially interested are Professor F. 
B. Mumford and Dean H. J. Waters of 
the Missouri Agriculture College, and Sec- 
retary George B. Ellis of the State Board 
of Agriculture. The movement is indorsed 
by W. T. Carrington, State Superintend- 
ent of State Public Schools, and Professor 
R. H. Jesse of the Missouri State Univer- 
sity. 

The desirab lity of introducing agricul- 
ture in the public schools as a subject of 
study has been advocated for some time. 
It has been largely discussed among the 
farmers of this state, and all who have 
had anything to do with agricultural 
work. The movement has been sanction- 
ed by the leading educators as being ped- 
agogically sound. 

Six years ago a committee of twelve 
leading educators of the United States 
was appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association. It was to recommend a 
revision of the courses of study for the 
rural schools. Its report, which was 
adopted, was unanimously in favor of 
introducing agriculture as one of the 
prominent studies. The University of 





Missouri immediately 
up, and was the first institution in Amer- 
ica to put the subject on a working basis. 

TEACHERS LACKING IN LEARN- 
ING.—According to the authorities of the 
State Agricultural College and Mr.. Bl is, 
the greatest need, and at the same time 
the greatest drawback in this new line of 
work, is the lack of education on the part 
of teachers along this line. To supply this 
need the university four years ago com- 
menced its summer school of agriculture 
designed mainly for teachers of the state. 
The interest that is being taken in the 
subject is evidenced by the fact that these 
departments of the university summer 
school have had the largest portion of the 
attendance In fact, at times there have 
been more students than could be proper- 
ly handled. Arrangements for this year's 
summer school are made looking to a 
larger enrollment than ever before. 

Since the establishment of the univer- 
sity summer school courses in agriculture 
have been inaugurated by the state nor- 
mal schools of Missouri and agricu!ture 
is taught in a number of country public 
schools. Circulars are now being sent 
throughout the state in order to ascertain 
the number of country schools now teach- 
ing this branch 

The Missouri State University is the 
only institution in America that constant- 
ly maintains a course in technical agri- 
culture for teachers. Many other institu- 
tions have courses in nature study, which 
includes all the natural sciences. As indi- 
cative of the work being done a letter 
was received from the superintendent of 
public instruction of Michigan stating 
that he had heard of the work being done 
here, and requesting an outline of the 
[same him, and in a 
| second letter he stated that he had taken 
pened outline to a conference of the profes- 
| 
| 
| 





This was sent to 


sors of the agricultural colleges and 
stated to them that Missouri was away 
ahead of all the other states in the mat- 
ter of 
schools. 

WILL CONTINUE NATURESTUDIES 
The effort that is now being made in 
Cotumbla and by leaders of the educe- 
tional movement in Missouri, has for its 
object the promotion of the study of ag- 
riculture in every public school in the 
rural district of Missouri. These leaders 
make a distinction between the nature 
studies that are now widely used, and ag- 
riculture. The former has to do with 
many different branches, including all of 
the natural sciences. The movement that 
has been inaugurated does not contem- 
plate the abolishment of these nature 
studies. The proposed plan is that the 
study of agriculture shall be the basis of 
all such work, and that these studies of 
nature shall be brought in only as they 
are related to the main subject—agricul- 
ture 


teaching agriculture in public 





It is claimed that every requirement of 
education supplied by the nature stud'es 
is also supplied by this study of agricul- 
ture. It will store the minds of the pupils 
with valuable information and knowledge 
which can be applied practically in later 
life and at the same time it will develop 
their powers of observation. 

The State Board of Agriculture has is- 
sued several bulletins upon this subject 
already. It is the intention of all con- 
cerned to prosecute this work until the 
study of agriculture shall be one of the 
main features in the courses of study in 
every rural public school in the State of 
Missouri.—The Republic. 


“REMEMBER THE SABBATH 

Editor RURAL WORLD: When the 
Creator had completed our world and its 
inhabitants in six days of labor He rest- 
ed on the seventh day and blessed and 
sanctified it. Just why He did so we do 
not know, but this we do know by ob- 
servation: That the man or nation that 
follows His example is more prosperous 
jthan the that does not. The man 
who works six days and rests on 
the seventh will do as much work 
as the man who habitually works 
seven days in the week, and will live 
longer, enjoy life more and die happier. 
I have often heard an old friend, James 
L. Bell, who moved a large family from 
Virginia to Missouri in wagons in the 
early pioneer days, tell his experience in 
that line. His rule was to go into camp 
Saturday afternoon at the first good 
camping place he came to, and until Mon- 
day morning all hands, teams and the dog 
had a good rest. During Sunday those 
who did not observe the day would pass 











DAY.” 


one 


him. He soon learned to recognize the 
different teams and occupants, for as 
they woud pass him on Sunday, so he 


would pass them during the week. Those 
who passed him on the afternoon he 
would pass the first of the week and so 
on until the last day of the week, when he 
would pass those who had passed him in 
the morning. But that was not all. His 
teams and family ended the long jour- 
ney in good health and condition, while 
those who traveled on Sunday had jaded 
and worn out teams, members of their 
families sick and worn out and dissatis- 
fied with the trip. 

I do not live 4 thousand miles from one 
or two men wito are busy all the time, 
and their teams and their own appear- 
ance shows the effects of it—horses al- 
most dead on thefr feet, and during the 
past year two or three horses gave up 
the ghost. Stock is in poor condition and 
there are losses in many ways. 

I thoroughly enjoy the peaceful relax- 
jation and rest of the Sabbath day, and 
can take up the dafly toil on Monday 
morning feeling like a new man. 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc. A. BIRD. 





took the matter | 

















HAROLD 


ARMSTRONG 


BEREMAN. 


Mr. H. A. Bereman, who,with this issue, 
assumes the editorship of the RURAL 
WORLD, was born in lowa July 29, 1803 
He is, therefore, in the full vigor of early 
jmanhood. His early years were spent on 
the farm. He graduated from the high 
school at the age of 17 and taught school 
| for two years. He then attended the lowa 
| State University and graduated therefrom 
in 1884 with the degree of LL.B. The 
law not being to his liking, he followed a 
| varied business career for a period of 
fourteen more or less identified 
with publishing interests. For the last 
five years he has lived on a farm, giving 
his attention principally to dairying. 





years, 


“Our “Prickly Pear" correspondent 
makes mention of Senator Cockrel’s sup 
port of the oleomargarine bill. The Sen 
j}ator does deserve the hearty thanks of 
;all who were interested in that bill, and 
|we trust Missouri dairymen, through the 
State Dairy Association, will in some way 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| convey to him their feeling of apprecia- 
tion, 
Yes, Mr. Hoyt, the oleo matter opens 


, the way to general pure food legislation. 
That is one of its 


most valuable fea- 
tures. 

By the way, the RURAL WORLD of- 
jfice had a very pleasant call last week 
from the Reverend Mr. Hoyt, father otf 
our correspondent. We were pleased to 


make his acquaintance, and he promised 


to let our readers get better acquainted 
with him by contributing to our col 
umns 


| HOME BUILDING IN OKLAHOMA. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I like to use 
a hoe, and such an appetite it gives one 


for dinner. I cook that before I go to 
the field and leave such things as we 
wish warm about the stove until our 


return at noon, or usually we come in at 
about half-past 11 o'clock, and after we 
wash our dirt-begrimed hands and faces 
in as good cold water as anybody's well 
affords, we proceed to set dinner on the 
table, which censists of meat, vegetables, 
fruit, jellies, preserves, butter and milk. 
We do not care for hot drinks for dinner 
nor supper this time of year, but good 
co'd milk, 

This I keep in my storm-house, which 
is dug about eight feet in the ground 
and has a heavy covering of dirt placed 
on heavy slabs. The floor is rock and 
cold all the time. I have the sides white- 
washed and keep plenty of lime sprinkled 
around and a box of it is also kept in 
there, so you see I have an ideal milk 
house and cyclone cave both in one, 

Dinner over, I clear away the tab!e 
and we feed the young chicks, over 125 
in number, and fill all the watering ves- 
sels for both old and young poultry with 
fresh water and sit or lie down and rest 
till half-past one or two o'clock, spend- 


ing the time chatting or oftener read- 
ing 
This to some may seem a hard life, 


one of privations and drudgery, but it is 
not unless one makes it so. We have an 
object in view and one every person 
should think of and try to reach, that of 
building a good comfortable home. An 
ideal home with a bank account sufficient 
for a sick or rainy day ahead. We lay 
our plans intelligently, for we read the 
best farm, horticultural and _ fioricultur- 
al papers, and are thereby kept pretty 
well informed in regard to any piece of 
work we wish to do. The “‘gude mon” 
has considerable inventive genius as a 
farmer, but (I'll whisper it low) he ac- 
tually can’t make a decent substantial 
hog trough, but he is a great admirer 
of C. D. Lyon, which is not so bad, but 
all farmers know if plans are properly 
laid and executed there was no failure 
which can be laid to bad management on 
his part and if old mother nature does 
her part he is certainly what the lookers- 
on call a prosperous man—a man of 
means, 

Job says, ‘“‘Whatsoever a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he.”” If it be true, then, 
that our thoughts are sufficient to make 
us, let us put them into actions that will 
be a b'essing to ourselves and a help to 
those with whom we associate in this 
great work of home building. 

My sweetpeas are indeed beautiful; and 
it would give me much real pleasure to 
send Pearl M. a bouquet of them.—Mrs. 
A. Greener, Cleveland Co. Oklahoma. 
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COUNTY HEARD 
—— 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Noticing your | 
request in the issue of May 21 that Mis- 
souri dairymen defend themselves against 
the arrogant claims of the South Dakota 
Col. “L. and L. agent” that Missouri 
does not come within the boundary lines 
of the fine butter district, | wish to state 
that he most certainly never saw this 
part of the grandest state in the union. 
In the northeastern corner of Clay coun- 
ty, where the blue grass loves to grow, 
where a failure of crops was never known 
on a farm ® miles from Kansas City, we 
make 15,000 of butter annually, 
which is sold to Kansas City grocers, and 
consumed by discriminating of 
Kansas City, who love fine butter so well 
that we received 35 cents per pound free 
on board car> at Lawson from Dec, 1 to 
April 1, since which time we are getting 
30 cents per pound. Can Col. “L. and L 
agent” beat it? | 
Missouri lacks nothing that is essential | 
to fine butter making—her natural advan- 
tages of diversified crops, fine blue grass | 
and good water coupled with an intelli- 
gent effort to utilize them will make her 
the banner dairy state of the union | 

It is within the provirice of every pains- | 
taking farmer to make butter in| 
Missouri. I get good cows, plenty of good | 
feed, warm comfortable quarters, 
kept clean and well ventilated, a 
separator, a clean room in which to keep | 
your cream and churn; keep everything | 
absolutely clean—don’t think it is clean; | 
know it is clean. When the cream is set 
arated churn and you have good butter. 
Easy, isn’t it? Then, after making good 
butter, sell it to some who can han- 
die good butter’at a good price- that is, 
an important feature for success. Don't 
sell good butter for a low price. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we are just plain Mis- 
sourians and it will take more than just 
an assertion on the part of Col. “L. and 
L. agent” to prove that Missouri cannot 
compete for fine butter. He will have to 
“show us.” 

Missouri is all right and dairymen have 
better prospects to-day than ever before; 
prices for dairy products bid fair to be 
higher than for several years. 

The RURAL WORLD is a welcome vis- | 
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itor at ‘our home, always full of good 
things, seasonable and wholesome. Long | 
may you prosper. A. J. WATKINS. | 


Lawson, Mo., May 28. 





TO DAIRYING. 





DRAWBACKS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There is no 
line of work open to a man but what may 
appear very attractive when the pleasant 
and profitable features are presented to 
view, but there is always a more or less 
disagreeable side. While there is no line 
of farming that offers larger profits under 
suitable conditions, or a more interesting | 
group of for study than on} 

| 





problems 
dairying, there are features of the work 
which more or to 
most peap!e and to some prohibitive. No 
one should start into the business without | 


are less disagreeable 


a full realization of its d'sagreeable as 
well as its profitable possibilities. 

“Dairying is confining.’’ Theecows must 
be milked twice every day, tain or shine, 
warm or cold. To few it pleasant 
task to milk when the thermometer 
hovering around the zero mark, or 
around the %-degree mark; when the per- | 
spiration runs in rivulets down his face, 
and the cow's body seems like a furnace, 
while her tail is almost continually flirted 
in his face in an effort to dislodge a few 
more or less troublesome flies. If one has 
not sufficient liking for the dairy cow, and 
interest in her possibilities to put up with 
these things, ‘keep out."’ They may be 
lessened by warm stables in winter and 
coo!, dark ones in summer, but as yet no 
machine has taken the place of man's 
hand as a successful milking device. 

Too often dairying is not profitable be- 
cause it is done on such a small scale that 
it does not pay “to have the conveniences 
to do it right.’"" The cows are not proper- 
ly housed, their ration is not well selected 
because it is not worth while to buy feed 
for only two or three cows, the milk suf- 
fers because there is not enough to war- 
rant the building of a suitable milk room | 
or house. 
erly, the churning hurried because :t 
don’t pay to spend the time when the 
“butter all sells for the same price any 
way.” 

™ many sections farm hands object to 
milking because they are expected to do 
a day’s work in the field, then do milking 
and other chores afterward. Make the 
milking a part of the day's work, not an 
extra, 

If milk is sold to the creamery it often 
requires some one to make a trip every 
day. If butter is made there will be a 
trip to town once or twice a week, which 
rarely takes less than half a day, while if 
it is delivered to customers it takes ad- 
ditional time. 

When milk is retailed there is the ex- 
pense of delivery wagons, cans, bottles 
and extra help for driver; it must be done 
seven days in the week, rain or shine, hot 
or cold, holiday or Sunday. 

Probably the greatest drawback to 
dairying in Indiana is a lack of knowledge 
of its profitableness, and of its value as a 
soil improver; and besides it is so much 
easier to throw some corn to the hogs and 
steers, then sit around the fire until next 
feeding time. If there was not quite 
enough feed or the feeding was an hour 
later than usual it not noticeable at 
once by smaller gain in weight of hog or 
steer, while the milk pail immediately re- 
minds the dairyman he has neglected his 
cow. : 

There is no line of farming which re- 
quires so much attention to detai!, such 
regularity in work, such everlasting keep- 
ing at it, such kindly care of animals, 
such thoughtful consideration of nature's 
laws in their application to the problems 
of feeding, breeding and caring for prod- 
ucts as does dairying. No product of the 
farm robs the soil as little as do those of 
the dairy, and no products deteriorate as 
quickly if not marketed properly. 

Some one has well said: ‘‘That branch 
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The cream is not ripened prop- | 
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MINES AND METALLURGY 


At the 


The Mines and Metallurgy Building ! 
forms part of the east wing of the fan- | 
like general ground plan of the Expos'tion 
and is the last building on the south side 
of the esplanade leading to the group of 
Government buildings, which are to stand 
higher level. It will have a rich 
back-ground of hiliside foliage toward the 
southeast 


on a 


of the general 
unimportant role 


Considered as a part 


scheme, it plays a very 


jin the spectacular display of the Fair, and 


for this reason no attempt has been made 


to force attention to it by such means as 
towers, domes or similar architectural 
devices 


The outside dimensions are 525x750 feet. 


The bui'ding is divided into eight oblong | sculptured panels, illustrating in bold re- | pernicious virus of which. becomes more (pect it to test 6 per cent. 


parts almost equal in area, The division 
ompl'shed with glass-covered and 
ventilated arcades, from 30 to # feet wide, 
which makes it that each one 
of the eight divisions shall receive abund- 


is ace 


possible 


ant light from every side and that no 
skylights shall be necessary directly over 
any of the exhibition spaces. At the in- 
tersection of the two principal arcades 
through the main axis a colonaded ro- 
tunda is shown with an appropriate 


monument 


BUILDING 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis, 1904, 


emeral character by the garb of severe 
and classic forms which we associate 
with the most lasting architectural monu- 
ments of antiquity, and that, furthermore, 
being a part of the greatest ‘“‘show’’ ever 
attempted, it undoubtedly should be nove’, 


The ground floor will furnish an ex- 
hibition space of about 265,000 square feet 
and about 150,000 square feet may be 
gained by the introduction of galleries. 
A sub-division of the exhibit space into 
alcoves for each classification 
is suggested. striking and full of life. 

The walls of the building are set back The style of architecture which it rep- 
from the facade 18 or 20 feet, forming a | resents has been a source of much specu- 
covered loggia which surrounds the en- | lation. 
tire building. “Some have attempted to classify it as 

The facade of the Mines and Metallurgy |an example of the ‘nouveau art,’” 
Bui'ding may be likened to a screen, |Mr. Theo C. Link, the architect of the 
bearing the same relation to this structure | building, ‘“‘but when I recently noticed an 

the of the adjoining | English art critic say, in protesting 
buildings to their structures. es oo its invasion of Great Britain, 
The of this of jthat this ‘nouveau art’ is ‘a malady, the 


numerous 


says 





as do colonnades 


base screen consists 
lief mining and metallurgical operations jacute the farther it travels,’ I feel a 
in symbolical representations, the back- | strong personal solicitude for a properly 
ground to the sculptured figures being of |conducted baptismal ceremony. 

a rough golden colored glass which will “Let us, therefore, name it Secession 
be illuminated at night and show the fig- | Architecture. Perhaps I will have to ex- 
ures in silhouette. The figures are more |plain what secession architecture is, if 
than life size. As a building for housing |the name should not make it quite clear. 
Exposition exhibits, it was argued that it | It means architectural liberty and emanci- 
should express externally as much friend- | pation with a strong plea for individual- 





ly dignity as would be compatible with its jity. It is a breaking away from conven- 
ephemeral character; that it would be in- |tionality in design; it is more an archi- 
congrous, however, to disguise its eph- |tecture of feeling than of formula.” 








requires the most 
most profitable, if | 
true of 


of agriculture which 
attention to detail 
well done.” This 
dairying 
The next article will discuss ‘‘Profits of | 
Dairying.” H. E. VAN NORMAN. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. | 


is 


especially 





MAYOR J. J. SMITH. | 


The “Dairy Capital” of Sedalia in a re- |sprayer, but found that this applied the |ments were proposed, but wthout going | Harvesting Machine Co., Chicago., U. S. 


cent write-up of Sweet Springs speaks of | 
J. J. Smith, President of the Missouri | 
State Dairy Association, as follows: 

“J. J. Smith, mayor of Sweet Springs, 
is also one of its energetic business men. 
He has been in the creamery business for | 
nine years, and where others in different 
parts of the country have failed to make 
the business go, he finds it profitable 
and is continually increasing the output. 
Mr. Smith finds no difficulty in getting the 
farmers to bring the surplus milk to the 
creamery. The butter fat is extracted, 
and much of the milk is sold back to the 
farmers at five cents per can. The busi- 
of the creamery keeps Mr. Smith 
pretty well occupied, but he finds time to 
push any and everything that looks like 
it might benefit the city. He was recent- 


ness 


be ready for the fly plague. We cannot | creamery. This was done and the farm 
afford to let a good part of our fine pas- |test was always higher than had been re- 
ture grasses be expended in the energy |ceived at the factory for several months. 
necessary to manipulate the tails of our | Neither the student nor the owner of 
cattle sufficient to keep off the flies. We |the herd could explain the difference, so 
had better use a cheaper repellent. This |the matter was taken to the creamery 
is our seventh year’s use of a fly repel- (for investigation. 


llent. The ‘‘shoo fly’’ which we use is last- | A search for an explanation was dili- of double profit to the corn-growers of 


is intended to do. |gently and honestly made by all parties 


ing and does what it 
Last year we used a compressed air |concerned, many arguments and experi- 


material foo freely. This year we wil into details about them we will give the 
use a hand sprayer or a flat brush—either | final result of the evidence obtained. 

good. }It seems that the custom of this butter 
THE WATER SUPPLY is another im- ;|maker was to test each patron’s milk in 
portant thing’to look after. While cows |the same test bottle every week; the 
will drink any old slop if forced to do so |creamery was so steady going there were 
'they like a cool, clean drink. We see that |few changes in the number of patrons 
jour herd gets two full cold drinks each |and few test bottles were broken, so this 
|day at the barns. Then they have run- |Practice could be easily carried out with- 
ning water in the pastures if they wish |Out any disturbance in the routine work. 
it. |Such a gystem, however, proved to be 

SHADE RETURNS PROFIT.—If there j the cause of the low test always coming 
are no trees in the pasture some kind of |}OM One man; the investigation 
shade should be provided. |that the test bottle which had been used 

CONTINUE THE GRAIN RATION.— | constantly to test the m'lk coming from 


While our grass is good, it is not good jthe farm where the student was testing 
not correctly graduated, and the 


policy to cut off the grain feed. My boys bat 
have been testing this during the past jresults it gave were always about one- 
per cent too low; the unusual 


is 


| 
showed 


and ceiling of a room in about one-fourth 
the time required with a brush. White- 
wash will kill or hold the germs with 
which it comes in contact. It has the ef- 
fect, too, of making the barn lighter and 
cleaner. After the first spraying, one 
application will usually be sufficient if 
given regularly. As the business of sup- 
plying milk to cities and creameries is of 
large proportions and depends upon 
cleanliness, this precaution of disinfec- 
tion should be regularly followed. 
A. W. BITTING, Veterinarian. 

Indiana Experiment Station,*in “Jersey 

Bulletin.” 


WHY MILK TESTS VARY. 

At nearly every institute attended by 
Professor Cottrel and myself, the ques- 
tion was asked: “What is the reason of 
our milk tests being 2.6 per cent one 
month, and next, under exactly the same 
conditions, it tests 4 per cent or more? 
| There are a great many things that affect 
'the test, so that we cannot point to any 
lone thing as doing it. In the first place, 
|the conditions are never “exactly’’ the 
}same; the pasture may be better one 
month than another, the weather may be 
|eooler or warmer, perhaps you encourage 
}the cow less with the milk stool, or per- 
lhaps the boy who brings them in does not 
|get them much excited. All these 
|things, and many more, influence the per 
cent of butter fat. 

Kidness is sure to be rewarded by an in- 
}crease in both the per cent of butter fat 
jand also in the milk yield; whenever you 
jabuse the cow, either by a sharp word, 
|the milk stool or by running after her, 
lyou are taking money out of your pocket 





so 


|by decreasing the per cent of butter fat 
and also the yield of milk. Whenever the 
cow suffers for lack of food, water or 
lack of proper care, there is a decrease 
in the ‘amount received from her. There 
are other reasons why your test may be 
|lower one month than another. When the 
|mitk is warm it churns very easily, so 
that when you send your milk to the sta- 
tion in cans only half full they will be 
partially churned when they get there. 
There is no way of getting a fair sample 
of such milk for the butter fat that is 
churned is lost_both to the patron and to 
the creamery man. If you have a can 
jand a ha'f to send, fill one can full, so 
| that you will be sure to have that much 
| that will not be churned, 

Keep the milk as cool as possible, as it 
does not churn so readily at a low tem- 
perature. If you do not want low tests, 
do not take the first milk yourself and let 
jthe calf have the last. The first milk 
often tests as low as one-half of 1 per 
|cent, while the last will test from 10 to 12 
|per cent. Don’t skim all your milk before 
you send it to the station, and then ex- 
To the cream- 
jeryman I would say, keep all samples of 
|}milk from churning, if possible; good 
| tests can never be obtained from a churn- 
jed sample without the use of ether, and 
|this is too laborious a process for you. It 
jis claimed by some that simply heating 
| the milk to a temperature that will melt 
|butter fat will answer, but my work in 
this line convinces me that satisfactory 
|results can never be obtained in this man- 
ner. J. A. CONOVER. 

Kansas Experiment Station. 





KING CORN IS COMING. 


“Not for triumphs in the battle, 

And renown among the warriors, 

But for profit of the people.” 
King Corn is coming with a message of 
prosperity and plenty to the growers of 
the king of cereals. He brings a not'c> 


jthe world. Readers of COLMAN’S RUR- 
|AL WORLD should write to McCormick 


|A., for *‘King Corn” a finely illustrated 
| book which tells how to double the value 
jof the corn crop. 


| 
| 





TO PREVENT HORN GROWTH. } 


The growth of the horn button in calves 

best prevented by the use of caustic 
potash. Cut away the hair from around 
|the horn button as soon as it can be lo- 
jeated. This is usually when the calf is 
| three or four days old. 

Wrap a piece of paper about one end of 
|the stick of caustic potash, so as to pre- 
vent the material from attacking the fin- 
‘gers. Dip the other end of the stick in 
water and rub over the horn button until 
}it assumes a red, inflamed appearance. 
| If one application does not kill the horn, 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


ARE $0 MUCH BETTER THAN 
OTHER CREAM SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE. —They are constructed after the “Alpha” Dise and 
“Split Wing” patents, which cannot be used by any other manufacturer 
and which enable De Laval machines to skim cleaner and produce a 
more even and more thoroughly churnable cream than is otherwise pos- 


sible, at much less speed and wear, and much greater ease of operation 

BECAUSE. —The De Laval makers have ever been first and fore- 
most in the manufacture of Cream Separators throughout the world— 
have ever led where others follow—their factories being among the fin- 
est machine shops in the world and their knowledge of Cream Separa- 
tors far greater and more thorough than that of any comparatively in- 


experienced would-be competitor. 


BECAUSE. —The one purpose of the De Laval makers has ever 
been the production of the best Cream Separator possible regardless of 
cost, instead of that mistaken “cheapness” which is the only basis upon 
which any would-be competitor can even make pretence of seeking a 


market. 


BECAUSE —The vastly great sale of De Laval machines—ten 
times all others combined—enables the De Laval makers to do these 
things and much more in the production of the perfect Cream Separator 
that no one else could attempt. a * ' 


A De Laval catalogue explaining in detail the facts here set forth 
may be had for the asking. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
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DIGESTIBILITY OF MILK. 


To test the relative digestibility of pas- 
teurized and fresh milk, some experiments 
have been conducted at the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural Station. A certain quantity of 
milk was pasteurized by being heated to 
167 degrees F., and kept at that tempera- 
ture for the winter, while another portion 
was heated to 190 degrees and kept at that 
temperature for half an hour. The milks 
thus treated were fed to a number of 
calves, and as a resu!t of the observations 
made, the officials in charge of the experi- 
ment came to the following conclusions: 

1. Raw milk is more easily digested 
when fed to calves than either pasteur- 
ized or cooked milk. 

2. Contrary to theory, cooked milk when 








THE FENCE THAT 


everybody likes for hard usage is The PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


STRONGEST 
FENCE ! MADE, bull 
strong. Chicken- 














ly elected mayor, and is taking an active 


P . apa’ afatin ” dividual cows can be increased 30 per cent 
interest in municipal affairs. 


two weeks, and find that the yield of in- | 


jhalf a 
practice of the butter maker to test eacn |TePeat in about two weeks. If the work 
|patron’s milk in the same .test bottle |!8 thoroughly done, this method is com- 








DAIRY NOTES FROM KANSAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The creamery 
business is a great industry in this coun- 
try. We are milking 22 cows now, and 
will have more in a short time. But some 
pecple must learn to take care of their 
cows and also keep good ones. I notice 
that when you feed a good dairy cow she 
will make more milk and butter, but if 
you feed a poor cow she will lay on the 
fat. I have a neighbor who gets more 
money each month from three cows than 
another one does from nine. Now, if it 
pays the man with nine cows there is cer- 
tainly plenty of money in the business for 
the man with three cows. 
We separate the milk and sell the 
cream, getting a cent more for the butter 
fat than do those who send the whole 
milk, and we have the skimmilk warm 
and sweet to feed the calves and pigs. 1 
think it will pay to have a hand separator 
if a man has six or eight good cows. 
I have a registered Holstein cow nine 
years old, as good a cow as I ever owned, 
that fails to breed. She has not been 
fresh for 20 months, and is in heat about 
half the time. I breed her about once 
every month and have turned the bull out 
with her a day at a time on several occa- 
sions, but it does no good. Can some one 
give me a remedy, as I feel it a great loss 
to lose the use of a cow like this? She is 
giving from 2 to 2% gallons of milk a day 
now, and would do better if she was not 
in heat so much of the time. 
H. N. HOLDEMAN. 
Crawford Co., Kan. 


IN THE MONTH OF JUNE. 





by feeding four pounds of cornmeal daily 


} ‘ lwas, therefore, the cause of all the |Plttely effective. | 
lto cows giving over 25 pounds of milk per i “**: | 

ragga A. ian te war on abs Seen ed trouble; the defective bottle always | Another method is to apply a little ni- | 
wee indies : |cheated the same man. After making |tTit acid to the horn button and rub 


lacks in carbohydrates which the corn- | 4 
| meal supplies. At the same time the qual- |*®!5 discovery the patron began to figure 
ity of butter is improved. | how much he had lost by this deal, as 
JUNE BUTTER.—We do not hear so |i Was ® clear case of failing to get pay 
much about June or any other month but- | vt gaged pou ere vey fe 
ter as we did some years ago. The dairy pounds of milk whieh mae boon tested by 
a6 thé cegadadae end the wreamary, t- |the bottle. A few calculat'ons were made 
gether with a better knowledge of cream Se Aa digeen a its te os ee 
and how to ripen it make butter quite uni- lthe ite Pm en 4 beds. 
form in quality during the full 12 months, | nies 


The grain of butter can be modified by BD eo g a case Se won 
feeding cotton seed meal. This feed causes | vet age ae 
jto be carefully examined and the grad- 


butter to stand up better than any grain | 
I know of. 





uations tested before the bottle is used; 


: a a ‘ second, that <¢ r “4 = 
AN AERATOR.—Every dairymen should |°°°00 b va yr Mehy vod in 
have an aerator, and an ice supply. A aaron eee 


cooling room is also a great necessity and lovery axis nn nena gre —, 
any dairyman can build one that will be la Babe we ws d- dah i 

as good as the best at about 10 per cent | re foe we 
of the cost of refrigerators that are on FS 
the market. “BUFF JERSEY.” 


Wayne Co., Il. | The disinfection of stables after a pe- 


|riod of constant use should be a part of 


STABLE DISINFECTION. 





A TRUE TESTING STORY. routine practice. Dairy stables, in par- 
ticular, should be disinfected twice a 

Two dairymen each supplied a cream- |year, and oftener if conditions demand 
ery with about 500 pounds of milk daily (it. It is not possible to give many stables 


from a herd of cows which each man was |that thorough disinfection that is possible 
justly proud of. For some unknown |in houses, because their construction will 
reason the test of one patron’s milk was |not admit of it, but it is possible to do 
uniformly about one-half a pound higher | very much and at little expense. 

than the other, writes E. H. Farrington | The ideal method of disinfection is by 
in the ‘Farmer's Review.” This differ- |means of a gas as that would have the 
ence occasioned some good-natured ais- |power to penetrate everywhere. The ef- 
cussion between the two men, but as they |fectiveness of this method depends upon 
both had perfect confidence in the Bab- |securing a large volume of gas and main- 
cock test and were not suspicious of 'taining it for some time. Unless the 
e'ther the butter maker who did the test- |stable can be made tight, gas will be of 
ing or the manager of the factory who |little use. For all practical purposes the 


it in until it has a yellow appearance. One | 
application will do. Nitric acid must be | 
|kept in a bottle with a glass stopper. | 
| 


| éiniemmsviomscciveaifeliiels 
| A GOOD CnANCE 
} 


To Buy a Good Dairy Herd. 





There are not many opportunities to 
| buy a good working herd of dairy cows, 
but we know of one such that ought 
to be taken advantage of by some one 


| 
who wants to get into the dairy business 


| quickly. 
} The owner of this herd, Mr. Chas. H. 
| Fake, Festus, Mo., is engaged in rail- 


jroad engineering and his duties keep h'm 
away from home so much of the time that 
|he cannot give the proper personal at- 
| tention, so he has decided to sell it. There 
jare 37 head in the herd, including a bu'l 
and five or six heifers. Usually from 235 
to 28 of the cows are giving milk, and at 
the present time something like eight 
eight-gallon cans of milk are shipped 
daily to St. Louis. The butter fat test 
runs from 4 1-4 to 5 per cent. There are 
not many, if any, working herds in the 
State the equal of this one, and any one 
wanting to buy such a one will do well 
to correspond with Mr. C. H. Fake, Fes- 
tus, Mo. 
If You Want the Best 

the most improved and the most reliable 
binder in the world, buy the McCormick; 
it is the unit of measure in harvesting 
machines. 


CROKER AS A DIARY FARMER. 


did the figuring, the tests were accepted 
as showing the superiority of one herd 
over the other so far as the test of the 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are en- 
tering on the month of June with much 





7 eo 2 s 

Difficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretfui; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of pufiy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by permz- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparille 


Hoon’s PILLS are ti 





@ best cathartic. 


to encourage us, It has been some years |milk was concerned. In the course of 
since butter has brought as good a price |time it so happened that a student of the 
as it does now, and in this locality at | Wisconsin Agricultural college visited 
least our pastures are exceptionally good. |one of these farms and tested some of 
Those dairymen who had the courage and |the cows. While engaged in this work 
good judgment to hold their cows and jone morning he needed one more test to 
feed them liberally during the past win- |make the tester balance, and as the can 





gas produced by burning sulphur over pene 
a pot of coals is the best if used in con- Boss Croker, late of New York’s Tam- 
nection with steam. The dry sulphur |many Ha!l, has bought a large farm in 
fumes have little germ-killing power, but | Berkshire, the richest milk district in 
when combined with steam in the air it | England. He intends to erect a factory 
forms a compound that is deadly. The |On a stupendous scale for the manufac- 
boiling of water and burning of sulphur |ture of cheese, butter and sterilized milk. 
should go together. |He has already contracted with nearly 0 

Formaldehyde gas is not so efficient for jof the prominent farmers in the neigh- 
stable disinfection as many would have | borhood to take all their milk at prices 





will now get good returns for their prod- 
ucts. Those men who did not feed as they 


ers 


for the benefit of the progressive men, 





not be held back. At this time we must 


ter when feed was scarce and high-priced jot milk to be sent to the creamery was 


should will find that their cows will not | cows. 
respond because they must use a part of |to come around as the completed tests |is not expensive for material and is very 
their feed to make good the shrinkage | were being read, and he noticed that the |easily applied by means of an inexpen- 
they suffered at the hands of their own- |test of the milk going to the creamery |sive fruit spray pump. The lime should 


FIGHT THE FLIES.—We are writing lthan he had been in the hab't of 


men who are anxious to progress and will | student to test the .can of herd milk }m 


us believe. 

A very practical means of disinfection 
from the single |that may be used under almost every 
of the herd chanced |stable condition is by whitewashing. This 





| near he took a test out of that milk and 
jran it with the others 
The owner 


|was about one-half per cent higher |be thoroughly slacked and _ strained 


getting | through cloth and made just thin enough 


jat that place; he therefore asked the |to work well through the nozzle. One 


an can apply two coats of wh‘tewash 


jeach day just before it was sent to the | with a pump and reach all parts of side 
‘ 1 e 





| between four and six cents a gallon more 
than they are now receiving. He bought 
300 sheep at auction Wednesday of last 
week. 

The creamery will begin operations on 
June 1, and 100 prime Wiltshire pigs in: 
the extensive piggeries are to be fattened 
for the market with the skimmed milk. 

The neighboring farmers speak highly 
of Croker’s business capacity, and say his 


fed to calves in these experiments caused 
violent scouring in the majority of cases, 

3. A majority of physicians in charge of 
children’s hospitals corresponded with 
favored the use of raw milk for infants 
wher the milk is known to be in perfect 
condition, but favored pasteurized milk 
under ordinary conditions. 

4. With one exception, all the physicians 
corresponded with discouraged the use of 
cooked or sterilized milk for infant feed- 
ing. 

5. Skimmilk was found to be as digesti- 
ble as whole raw milk . 


Experiments show that milk should not 
be regarded as a luxury, but as a neces- 
sary and economical article of diet, 





Buff Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock 
and Dairy Work is fullof practical thingy 
for practical people. The Silo, how to 
build and fill; ensilage, its value; soil, 
crops, variety and how to grow. Swine, 
poultry and many other subjects ae 


and of an 
p> desired strength. Saves time 
and does the work right. The 
o 


treated. Send 25c for copy. Monmouth 




















HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? 








itT1tsa NEW ENCINE mace sy 








estate, when everything is fin‘shed, will. 
be a model for the country side. 


St. Lous Portland, Ore 






Prices. 


tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholessie 
arranted. 


Wi 
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Notice to 
Dairymen 


of 
If you are thinking hn 


tor, write usfor catalogue 
d information. We 


manufacture the best 
machine on the market. 


DAVIS 
CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 


54 to 62 No. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Horticulture 





them once with Bordeaux mixture, when 
they were the size of buckshot. I don't 
know that the spraying did any good, but 
am sure that it did no harm. 

The plum seems to have a world of en- 
emies. We have in one grove the Bur- 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

BERRY PLANTS.—Go over 
and blackberry patches re- 
back young canes, lest 
making it necessary to 


ARE OF 
raspberry 
tediy to pinch 
ret too tall, 
we) ead of pinch. 
- out to three canes to each plant. 
i to leave them all and prune ac- 
when pants are dormant. 
growers tie up their raspberries. 
ke is driven by each bush and all 
evious year’s growth is allowed to 
This, I think, does not pay, mainly 
the berries will be comparatively 
and the vitality of the plant will be 
mpaired by the immense produc- 
seed. Head young canes low, so 
will branch freely and grow strong 
stocky. When dormant cut laterals 
tite short and you will have a se‘f- 
tung plant that will yield fine, large 
and give you nearly, if not qu_te, 
ich bulk as you would get by tying 
le growth to a stake. The plants 


some 








w re in better shape to give best re- 

ts in the future, and the expense will 
be nsiderably less. 

Watch for the rust and remove it 

mptly, no matter whether it appears 

4 1d, fence row, pasture or elsewhere 


our premises, and try to persuade 
r neighbor to do likewise. I know of a 
case where @ fine young patch of a splen- 
ew variety was completely taken by 
- A neighbor had a badly affected 
tch across the fence and the wind 
urried it over to the young patch. 
If there are many gaps on your bearing 
rawberry patch it will pay you to have 
straw removed as soon as the crop 
wer, and cultivate just as you did last 
If rows are full and wide they may 
red off with a small plow leav ng a 








be bar 


narrow strip cultivated and new plants 
made. In this way a patch may be profit- 
ibly left for several years, Old planta- 


tions that it will not pay to leave should 
owed up and sown to cowpeas. 

for the currant worm and give it 
prompt'y. 

CARE OF GRAFTS.—Look after the 
occasionally, rubbing off all the 
sprouts those coming on the scion, 

i if twine has been used for wrapp ng 
eut it when the scion has made a growth 
f six inches. It is advisable to pinch off 
the ends of top grafts that are making 
growth, lest they get heavy 
ind are broken off by the wind or by 
birds lighting on them. This will cause 
them to spread out more and spend more 
of their energy in making a good union. 
Root grafts should have attention also in 
this way by removing sprouts com'ng 
from below the scion. 

At my place the grafts are doing well 
xcept the pecan and hickory, which so 
far show no signs of growth. 

A number of volunteer persimmons 
grafted to a new variety that is ab- 
and are growing nicely. 
Several hundred grafts of the finest new 
mulberries look well. 

{am rather partial to mulberries, main- 
y because my dear little feathered friends 
fond of them, and I like to feed 
them and encourage them to make their 


be pl 
Watch 
ts medicine 


grafts 
but 


excessive 





were 


solutely seedless, 


are so 











homes at my place to cheer me with their 
melody and assist me in my battle against 
the insects 

4 COMPOST HEAP.—Every one on a 
irm should have a compost heap. Select 
a convenient yet out of the way place, 
and there dump all rubbish as will ue- 
compose readily, working it over from 
time to time as the pile gets larger. When 


convenient 


near-by 


have a 
swamp or 


jag of muck from a 
leaf mold from a ra- 
the pasture to mix with the rest, 
ind add a little sand. You will find it 
very convenient and time saving to have 
such a pile to go to when you want a lit- 
tle good earth for potting plants or for 
hotbed; and how grateful the good wife 
will be for such a convenient place to go 
to for earth for her beloved flowers. Also 
some 
winter use, 
THE WEATHER is trying to make up 
for last year, it seems. How stuff does 
Srow, not excepting the weeds. It would 
hot matter if we could have time enough 
‘o get over the ground between showers, 
but we don’t. It has knocked the price of 
vegetables down so low that they do not 
pay for the bunching. The potato crop 
Will be enormous and they will be dirt 
cheap later on. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, Ill., June 2, 1902. 


vine in 


store 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI NOTES. 
WORLD: After passing 
drouth as that of last 
ear, when all one’s efforts to produce a 
“rop were in vain, now to be biessed with 
‘uch a favorable time when each plant 
ems to be trying to outgrow its neigh- 
bor, makes one feel very thankful to the 
All Wise, and put forth every effort to as- 
‘ist nature in bringing best results from 
‘ll crops planted. The season so far with 
‘s has been one of the most favorable for 
many years. Even up to the present day 
June 1) the land is in fine condition to 
cultivate and receive seed or plants. Dur- 
& the past three days we have put out 
Sout 8 cabbage and tomato p!ants 
Without the aid of water from our hands, 
which are growing nicely. 
have had some trouble in getting a 
of cantaloupes and melons on ac- 
‘unt of land crusting after rains and the 
of the squash bug, or some sort 
‘mall striped bug, or beetle that I 
‘mM not familiar with, They preyed con- 
‘iderably on the earlier, plants and we 
7 ight them with lime and ashes besides, 
“ing them by the hundreds with our 
‘nds. By replanting some three times 
“how have a good stand. The showers 
iw irm sunshine make every weed and 


Editor RURAL 
through such a 


We 


and 


ivages 






grass grow as rapidly as the 

le we are cultivating, and we must 
vay. l@ Stound with the hoe as well as 
‘n the sultivator to keep the weeds in 
k. The melon p'ant is one that loves 


oose soil. 

ear I invested $22 in strawberry 
‘nd began early in the season to 
: a have a fine large bed for another 
‘*. The drouth almost killed the entire 
_') hat few plants we had left we mov- 
*Ssether last fall, anf? at this writing | 
x“ R. making thousands of young, 

*. The main bed that we took great 


‘ With mulching it with straw last 
_\" Was one-third Gandy and two- 
ds Bubach. 


The latter failing to set 
= us short on berries this year. 
andy, Warfield and Brandywine all 
din yee we are feasting on them 
ne ) 

"st cherries to ripen were English 
Early Richmond and May Duke. 
vl a were taking them so fast we 
ee Mon rena last week. The Dyehouse 
They — morency will ripen this month. 
fully ripe “—_ large, black cherries when 
tree trom insect ae seems to be almost 

: pests here. We sprayed 


W 
Our 
=llo 


t 





Some recommend | 


good earth under shelter for | 


bank, Damson, Wild Goose, Purple, Gage 
and a small, yel'ow plum. The last named 
; we keep to help pollenize the better ones, 
as it is such a perfect bloomer. Our 
oe are well set with fruit, and we are 
exerting ourselves to save them from the 
enemy by spraying them with bordeaux 
mixture. Paris green may be a better de- 
|stroyer of the curculio; however, the 
mixture used is doing lots of good. I have 
been told lately, by good authority, I 
lieve, that the curculio does not feed upon 
the leaves of the plum tree, but goes to 
the ground to feed. This being the case, 
to jar the insects down and kill them 
would be the most effective way to get 
rid of the pest. 

Our peach trees are 

We 
season, 


making a fine, 
healthy growth now. head them back 
pretty well every but as they 
hive ro fruit on I will not dwell long on 
them. We have the Elberta, Crosby, 
Champion and Heath Cling. 

I am more of a crank on pears than on 
any other fruit. We have Bart- 
lett, Kieffer and Garber; one to five years 
old. When they first set fruit they com- 
menced to blight,and it is worse this year | 
than ever before, and the trees have set 
more fruit. The blight seems to be mostiy 
in the leaves and small twigs on which 
the leaves grow. 
not kill the tree as when it strikes the 
body, but any kind of blight is unsightly 
and not very encouraging to the fruit 
| guower. The fruit that is on the trees 
seems perfectly healthy and is growing as 
well on the blighted trees as on those 
that show none of the disease. 
ed that the cause of pear blight is 
want of moisture in the soil. 
say the pear after coming into bearing 
must not be cultivated. Contrary to the 
lack-of-water theory, my trees show three 
times the blight now (with plenty of 
moisture) than they had at this time last 
year, when it was so dry. Last season 
the most blight was in the bodies of the 
trees and it killed all those stricken. I 
lost five trees out of 111 four years old. 
; They bloomed we!l, but set no fruit of 
any consequence on account of cold 
weather at that time. They bore a light 
crop when three years old. 

GRAPES COMPARED WITH PEARS. 
—In the same bill with the 111 Kieffer and 
Garber pears, we ordered 200 Worden and 
100 Concord grape vinés, all planted the 
fall of 1897. These trees and vines have 
passed their fourth season and are now 
going into their fifth bearing season. The 
300 grape vines set a few bunches the sec- 
ond season that are not taken into ac- 
count. The sales from the third season's 
crop amounted to $108, and the fourth to 
$20, aside from what grapes were used in 
the family. So the vineyard yielded $308 
in four years from the planting. The 
10 Kieffer and 11 Garber pears have yield- 
ed about one bushel of pears all told and 
sold for $2—a good price for the pears, but 
a poor yield for the trees. 

I have seen tree agents going about 
with a photograph of a _ two-year-old 
Kieffer tree having about a half bushel of 
pears and a peck piled up on the ground 
|under it, all grown on the two-year-old 
tree in one season. I think the photo- 
graph was taken from a tree down on the 
|coast—not in Missouri. It did not induce 
me to buy trees at $1 and $1.75 each, the 


317 trees 





the 
Authorities 








prices, I have seen paid. E. W. GEER. 
Farmington, Mo, 
CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN FRUIT 
CULTURE, 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 


shown in a previous article that the great- 
er portion of Indiana is well adapted to 
the raising of all kinds of fruits which 
can be grown in this ciimate. That is to 
say, nature has done her part in provid- 
ing suitable soil and climate. It now re- 
mains for man to exercise his skill and 
judgment in carrying out the plans and 
general principles which are essential to 
successful fruit growing. There are a few 
of these general principles which I wish 
to discuss at this time in order to answer 
some of the many inquiries which come 
from those who are contemplating start- 
ing in the business. 

I take it that one of the most important 
points in the starting of an orchard is the 
selection of a suitab'e site. The neglect 
of this point is one of the principle rea- 
sons why so many orchards throughout 
the state are not profitable. They were 
planted either upon unsuitable soil or 
where the general lay of the land was not 
suitable for a strong, vigorous growth of 
the trees; and without a good, strong 
growth of trees a maximum crop of fruit 
cannot be expected. 

THE SITE FOR AN ORCHARD should 
be high or relatively high. This will ad- 
mit of good soil and atmospheric drain- 
age, both of which are absolutely essen- 
tial to the highest success. Even a few 
feet above the general level will often be 
sufficient to prevent winter killing, as 
cold air being heavier than warm settles 
down into the hollows and low lands just 
as water flows down hill to the creeks 
and rivers. It has often been noticed 
that a difference of two hundred feet in 
height between two places, in a still, cold 
night, makes a difference of fifteen to 
twenty degrees in temperature. This dit- 
ference would often be sufficient to de- 
stroy a peach crop on the low land, while 
upon the higher location it would not be 
injured. Again, the soil should be a good, 
strong loam, either clay or sandy, depend- 
ing upon the kind of fruit we wish to 
grow, with a subsoil capable of holding 
much moisture for the use of the trees 
during a drouth, and while developing 
their fruit. Black, mucky soil, often 
found in river bottoms and low places, is 
not at all suitable for fruit trees, as it 
tends to produce a rank, succulent 
growth which is easily winter killed and 
entirely unsuitable to the production of 
fine fruit. Here is a good rule to follow 





in the selection of soil: Land that will 
produce a good crop of wheat, if high 
enough, will produce a good orchard. 


Trees grown on such soil will produce a 
good, healthy growth and go into winter 
quarters in prime condition. Such trees 
seldom winter kill. 

SELECTION OF VARIETIES. S.—Next to 
the location, a proper selection of varie- 
ties is perhaps the most important. It 
lis to the orchardist what the selection of 
the breed is to the stock man. In select- 
ing varieties for a commercial orchard 
the following points should be considered: 
What varjeties will do best in the particu- 
lar locality? What varieties will sell best 
in the market which it is proposed to 
supply? In general, for market a fruit 
should combine the following qualities in 
the order named: hardiness, productive- 
ness, beauty and quality. This is admir- 
ably illustrated in the Ben Davis apple. 
No other apple is so successfully grown 
,and marketed throughout the central west 
‘as this. The tree is hardy, a good grow- 
er, productive and when given good care 








be- | 


This style of blight does 


It is claim- | 


bears large, handsome fruit of hardly me- 
dium quality, and yet it brings the high- 
est price in our city markets. 

Then, for a commercial orchard choose 
only a few standard varieties, but enough 
trees of each to make it worth while for a 
buyer to look at them. A commission 
man to'd me that as a rule a fifty-barrel 
lot of a single variety will often bring as 
}much in the market as a seventy-five-bar- 
}rel lot of mixed varieties. If for home use 
jonly, choose fewer trees of a greater 
|number of varieties so as to extend the 
| season as long as possible. 
| CARE AND CULTIVATLION.- 
|the trees of a good, reputable nursery- 
man of whom there are many in this 

plant them in the same manner as 





Procure 


State, 
;you would plant and care for a fied of 
}corn which you expected to yield a maxi- 
}mum crop. That means that you will 
;not set them in a field of oats, wheat, 
|blue grass or any other sowed crop, but 
jit does not prevent your growing a crop 
of corn or potatoes in the orchard for 
| two or three years after planting, provid- 
|ing you fertilize the soil and do not think 
|'more of the corn or potatoes than you do 
jof the trees. A careless hired man is 
labout as injurious to young trees as a 
| floc k of sheep; neither should be tolerated 
jin « a newly set orchard. Unless the land is 
| rolling keep the trees well cultivated until 
ithey begin to bear, 
| to their needs and use a cover crop for 
| fall and winter to be p!owed under in the 
}spring. In most parts of southern In- 
diana the orchard lands are too rol‘ing to 
admit of constant cultivation, and so tae 
jmulch system may be substituted here to 
jadvantage 
This brings us to the care and manage- 
}ment of a bearing orchard, which will be 
| discussed in our next article. 
JAMES 
Lafayette, 


TROOP. 


Purdue University, Ind. 


GROWERS’ MEETING. 
WORLD: At the 
Mississippi Valley 
at the 





| APPLE 


Editor RURAL 
mecting of the 
Growers’ Association, 
Mr. A. V. Schermerhorn of Kinmudy 
lll, action was taken in the matter of 
making an effort to have a national con- 
vention of apple growers and apple deal- 
ers to be held at the most available place 
in the Mississippi Valley during the pres- 
ent year. The apple is assuming a most 
important place in the large fruit inter- 
ests of the country, and with the increas- 
ing demand for foreign. shipments, and .t 
behooves the orchardist to make 
speciai study in growing the most prefer- 
able apple for the market. The apple 
dealers have an equal interest with tae 
aprle growers, and a convention that 
wevld be attended by both classes would 
resu't In the greatest of mutual benefits. 
in th.s vicinity it is a most natural thing 
that the orchardists would like to see ise 
convention held in Quincy. Those living 
further south would like to have it in St. 
Louis, and other places no doubt would 
also like to present claims. The choice of 
a place will be chiefly influenced by tne 
interest shown by the people, and it will 
be apt to go to the city which will do 
the mest in giving support and encour- 
agement to the movement. The secretary 
would be glad to receive personal expres- 
sions from any source as to the desirabil- 
ity of having a convention and as to the 
place that would be preferred by the ma- 


last 
Apple 
instance of 


jority interested. 
At the last meeting of our association 
C FE. \':'ams of thjs city, who has had 


a large «xperience in planting orthards in 
Missouri, gave a very entertaining and in- 
structive talk on the best methods of 
“Planting, Heading and Pruning Trees.” 
He has had marked success as an or- 
chardist and, is a strong advocate of low 
heading and the planting of two-year-old 
instead of one-year-old trees. There is a 
general sentiment in this vicinity in favor 
of planting the two-year-old trees, but the 
orchardists generally admit that this is 
because they not had sufficient ex- 
perience in taking care of the one-year- 
old tree. They a’l admit that after a 
lapse of ten years planting scarcely any 
difference can be distinguished between 
the one and two-year-old trees. 

The orchardists here as a rule are earn- 
est advocates of spraying, and there is an 
abundance of clear evidence to show that 
where spraying has been done intelligent- 
ly the best kind of results have been se- 
cured. It is to be hoped that apple grow- 
lers and apple dealers will take a general 
interest in the proposition for a national 
gathering and that they will send in 
prompt and frank expressions of their 
opinions, JAMES HANDLY, Secretary. 

Quincy, Ill., May 27, 1902. 

OF STRAWBERRY 
TURE. 


have 


HISTORY CUL- 


Mr. B. F. Smith, the well-known small- 
fruit culturist of Lawrence, Kan., and 
correspondent of the RURAL WORLD, 
sends us the following interesting account 
of the beginning of strawberry culture in 
the west. 

Commercial strawberry growing in Iilti- 
nois had its beginning at Cobden, 323 
miles south of Chicago and 42 miles north 
of Cairo, on the Illinois Central railway. 
The first patches planted were small ex- 
perimental gardens, of a few rods to as 
high as a half-acre of ground, in some 
warm southern exposure. The experi- 
ment proved to be a success beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of the exper- 





) imenters. 
The first planting was in 1860. About 
jthe Ist of May, 1861, the first ripe berries 


from Cobden were shipped to Chicago. 
|The berries were carried on the afternoon 
which left Cobden about 5 p. m., 
Chicago the next morning 
For several years the 
first strawberries of the season on the 
Chicago market were from Cobden. They 
sold readily at from 75ec to $1 per quart. 
This locality had several days’ advantage 
over any other point having railway con- 
nection with Caicago. These prices were 
well maintained until the crop was over 
half gone. When Cincinnati berries be- 
gan to ripen, prices dropped to 25c and 
30c per quart, which in that early day in 
berry growing were held to the close of 
the berry season at Cobden. 

With such prices the planters grew in 
number, and the area of each one’s plant- 
ing larger. Yet big prices were obtained 
for Cobden berries and other points fur- 
ther south along the railway for several 
years. 

The beginning of commercial strawber- 
ry growing at Centralia, a point seventy 
miles north of Cobden, was in 1864. At 
this place a young man planted ten acres 
for a starter. In 1865 the planter netted 
above $8,000 on his first crop. Such a sum 
of money cleared from ten acres of 
ground fired up a few of the small farm- 
ers near Centralia to such a height that 
in the spring of 1866 there were over 100 
acres more strawberries planted. Cobden 
and other points south toward Cairo in 
the meantime continued to increase their 
acreage. The second crop from the first 
ten acres at Centralia marketed in season 
of 1866 netted above $5,000. This crop was 
of the old Wilson variety and they 
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about 8 o'clock. 
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Its quality influences 

, the selling price. 
S32 Profitable fruit 
growing insured only 
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is in the fertilizer, 
Neither guansily nor 


good quali’y possible 
without Potash. 
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brought from $6 to $8 per bushel from the 
first to the last picking. But when the 
hundred acres planted at Centralia in 166 
and the increased acreage «t other south- 
ern points, produced their first crops in 
1867, Chicago and other smaller 





a more, 


near by were so glutted that strawberries 
sold as low as five cents }«r quart, 
jthe larger ten and twenty-acre 
|suffered a severe loss. There 
| disappointment to the planters in the out- 
come of this year’s work. They fully 
|pected prices corresponding somewhat to 
|those obtained by the young man who 
planted the first ten acres at this p'ace, I 
very well remember one planter, a neigh- 
| bor of mine, who set twenty acres, telling 
me that he did not clear enough on his 
twenty acres to pay for the 200,000 plants, 
Plants in those days cost from $4 to $% per 
1,000, At that time we used 10,000 plants 
per acre, setting them one foot apart in 
jrows two and one-half feet apart. The 
writer was in the mash with this one- 
| hundred-acre crowd who planted in 1866. 
Further along in this article the writer 


j will explain more fully about how he came 
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| know 


|to be a close observer, as well as actor, in | 


| this matter of the growth of the early | 


berry planting in Illinois 

| Berry patches at Centralia 
| borne their first patches in 1867 were car- 
| ried over for a second crop in 1868; also 
}some new additions, but the outcome was 
‘the same as happened in |8é7—that is, an- 
other year of low prices, except for the 
first half of the crop at Cobden and points 


south on the line towards Cairo. This 
was the first serious defeat of the south- 
ern Illinois berry growers. ‘the failure 
was brought about by the twenty and 
thirty acre planters, who were going to 
make a fortune at a single leap. Chicago 


was not the mammoth city then that it is 
now, for there were then only about 160,- 
000 people in the city, while the cities near 
by that consume large quantities of ber- 
ries now, were only villages then. 

After this calamity that proved so dis- 
astrous to the big planters some dropped 
out or returned to the o!d well-known 
tracks of general farming, while the two 
or three acre planters continued planting 
in a small way each year. In 1870-71 there 
was a reaction in the markets and prices 
advanced so that growers had a fair mar- 


gin above cost of cultivation and trans- 
portation. 

Soon after the great fire in Chicago in 
1871, the population increased so rapidly 
that in a few years it was one of the 
greatest berry markets in the world, as 
well as the greatest distributing points 
to other smaller in‘an. cities. So begin- 


ning about 1874 and 1876 the expansion in 
strawberry planting 
nearly all the stations, 


became general, at 
from Cairo to Mat- 


toon, about 19 miles. But a fearful reac- 
tion awaited this avalanche of berry 
growers. There was but Lttle advantage 


in favor of the lower stations on this line 
against the neighbors a few mi'es above, 
To follow this great increase of acreage 
was another era of three or four years of 
low prices in the seasons of 1877, 1878 and 
1879. Along in the eighties there was a 
siight reaction, but not enough to make 
any big money in strawberry growing, 
like it was in the beginning. 

Soon after the Illinois Central extended 
their line into Tennessee and Mississippi 
berry planting became general along the 
entire road to New Orleans. The commer- 
cial berry growers in the South, though a 
long way from the Chicago and other 
northern markets, reaped the first big 
prices of the season, yet not the fancy 
prices that the old first planters at  ~ob- 
den received. Since the coming in of the 
nineties berry growers have multiplied 
from hundreds up into the thousands on 
all direct railway lines leading from the 
south to the northern markets. The acre- 
age is being largely increased in many lo- 
calities, far from markets, too, where the 
producers are subjecting themselves to 
possible high prices in the transportation 
to market. Then with the increased price 
of berry packing material, with the possi- 
bilities of late frosts in many of the dis- 
tant localities, and drouth in others, ren- 
ders the berry business more and more 
hazardous every year. 

(To Be Continued.) 





GOOD CHERRIES FOR EATING 


It seems strange that more cherries are 
not raised for marketing—sweet cherries 
for the table—says ‘‘Meehan’s Monthly. 
The writer rarely recalls a trip that he 
made to Europe some years ago, without 
onging recollections of the luscious cher- 
ries so plentiful in the markets there. 
Throughout Germany and France, no 
market was without them, and neither 
was our little party for long at a time. 
By the pound, the fruit was handled in 
“cornucopias’ of paper, and was dis- 
pensed to hosts of passers-by. Excuse 
for their rarity in market is sometimes 
offered that the robins get the profits, 
while the orchardist has the labor for his 
share, But blackbirds and thrushes are 
as troublesome in the old world—but the 
cherry-grower finds it pays to enclose the 
tree in sailor’s netting during the fruit- 
ripening time. 


Arrange to plant some mulberry trees 
this spring so as to help feed the birds. 
It will help to protect your cherry crop. 

Why should not the wild grape secure 
more attention from the landscape gar- 
dener? Its hardiness and vigor are be- 
yond question. Its foliage is unusually 
beautiful and its clusters of fruit are a 
delight to the eye at least. Is there any- 
thing better for hiding ugly places than 
its lattice work of vines? Why should we 
be forever searching the corners of the 
earth for rare trees and vines when we 
have those at home which are more beau- 
tiful, besides needing no acclimating. As 
loyal Americans, we ought to give our 
own the preference. 
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WAR ON BEE MARTINS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
allowed a pair of king birds, 
tins, to build their nest and raise their 
a cherry in the yard, and 
when young were fledged they 
repaid hospitality by taking a posi- 
tion where our bees came in from a neigh- 
boring buckwheat field, and feasted on 
until they migrated south. When 
spring came they returned bringing their 
friends with them and at 
working on the We have slain thir- 
teen of them and still there are a few of 
them left. But they have found that our 
healthy place and have 
up lodging elsewhere. We do not 
hunt for them, but keep a gun handy and 


Last year we 
or bee mar- 


tree 
the 


ones 


our 


once 


bees 


not a 


use it when they come to see us 
[ did not like to kill them They are 
very industrious and destroy a great 


many and but their 
slaught on our bees was too much for me 
They did not come 
til we got our bees a year ago. 

I have noticed that one can easily 
the that bees by 
presence of the 
the stomach of 


bugs beetles, on- 


about us so much un- 


locate 


farm has noting 


bee examined 
killed 


as well 


martin I 
that I 
remains of bees 


and 
as bugs, 
BIRD 


one 


Vernon Co., 
THE BEE KEEPER 
KNOW. 





WHAT MUST 


theore 
culture? 


tical knowledge 
You often meet people 


Is a necessary in 


who 
the writers this 
practical men; 


on subject, are not 
that their theories are 
that the men 

discourse on the best man- 
to grow potatoes, for Instance, could 
raise a potato with their own hands, 
a mistake and although there 
are certainly theorists who are not 
practical, most practical results are all 
achieved from theoretical reasonings fol- 
lowed by practice, writes C. P. Dadant in 
‘Prairie Farmer.” So it is in bee culture, 
You may think it entirely unnecessary to 
that a has four wings and six 
your will harvest just as 
cannot tell a drone 
as if you had studied 
lamp ight had counted 
hairs on the chin of a bee with a mi- 
But you cannot expect to take 
opportunities in the 
management of an apiary unless you take 
pains to post yourself on the natural his- 


ab- 
useless and who 
can so finely 
ner 
not 
This is all 


many 


bee 
legs, and bees 
much honey if 
from a worker 
Cheshire by 


you 
bee, 


and 


croscope. 


your 


tory of the domesticated beings from 
whose labors you expect to derive some 
profits. 

When you examine your bees in the 
spring you must be able at the very first 
glance to discover whether they have a 
queen or not. A queenless hive soon 
dwindles down to naught, because the 


queen being the mother there is no hatch- 
ing of young to replace the decrepit and 
fast disappearing elders. If you do not 
know that the worker bee lives but a few 
months at most you wil be unable to un- 
derstand why the orphan colony soon sees 
its bees replaced by all-devouring moths, 
If you cannot recognize at a glance the 
difference between & drone comb and a 
worker comb you will be unable to judge 
whether your hive is not too plentifully 
supplied with the former, in which case 
the constant!y hatching broods of these 
lazy consumers would devour the surplus 
which you should rightfully expect for 
yourself, 

If you do not know that the bees build 
their brood combs usually at the distance 
of about 1 7-16 inches apart from center 
to center, you may try to supply your 
movable frame hives with frames too 
together or far apart, which 
will make the movable hive an immova- 
ble hive, as far as it is possible to make 
it. If you do not know that the bees are 
in the habit of coating every part of their 
hive with a gummy substance, wiiich they 
harvest from the sap of several kinds of 
resinous trees, and which gum serves as 
a shield against the inroads of many en- 
emies, you will be in danger of trying to 
devise a lot of useless inventions, in the 
way of hive appliances, such as drawers, 
hinged doors, fitting frames, etc., 
which the bees will render entirely useless 
by sticking them all over with a glossy 
coat of this propolis, which will glue 
these fixtures as fast to the hive as if 
they had been fastened there with an 
abundance of cement-coated nails. 

If you do not know that the honey bee 
learns the location of its home, once for 
all, and that in flying away after honey 
it always after the first time plunges out 
without looking behind you will be apt to 
lose many bees in transporting your hives 
injudiciously from one spot to another, 
without taking pains to make known to 


close too 


close 


the bees the fact that their location is 
changed and that they must “look 
around” before leaving home next time. 


If you do not know how the bees can 
raise a queen from a worker egg properly 
cared for, how you can thus supply your 
queenless colonies with easily raised 
queens, you will be likely to lose many 
hives from this cause alone, But it is 
useless to multip!y the examples. Let it 
suffice to that in no business more 
than in bee culture is it necessary to read 
and get up-to-date information. These 
points of knowledge which we can get 
with a few hours of study in technical 
books have been gathered slowly, one at 
a time, and sometimes with many pre- 
vious errors, by hundreds of observers, 
whose added knowledge has been handed 
down for hundreds of years. The only rea- 
son why progress in all branches is going 
so fast nowadays is that every one is en- 
bled to gather information on any subject 
with only a little study. So, friend reader, 
if you have bees, and do not have a bee 
book, do not delay but get one and read 
it. The information you will get will re- 
pay you many times for the investment. 


Say 





BEES MAY DO GOOD AND HARM. 


must be kept at 
“Ploughman” 


In the first place they 
home. The Massachusetts 
suggests: 

Bees and poultry make a profitable com- 
bination for those who like out-of-door 
work, and have not strength enough or 
land enough ‘to plow and sow, to reap 
and mow,” as the old song had it. Wom- 
en, cripples and old men have made a 
good living from the two. But they 
should not be combined too closely. The 
poultry have no business in the bee yard 
more than farm animals, and the 
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The Jas. Boss Stiffened 
Gold Watch Case is made of 
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welded and rolled together intoone solid 


of metal. The Jas. Boss Case is a 
Gold Case for all practical purposes. 
Stiffening Metal simply adds 
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Boss Case has the Keystone trade- 
stamped inside. Ask any dealer to 
you one. Write us for a booklet 


telling the whole story. 
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bees are not to be kept in the poultry 
| yard or barnyard. A single sting may kill 
la young chicken or a turkey poult, and 
jit takes but few, if given as they usua'ly 
are, about the head, to kill the older 
birds, while an attack from a colony 
whose hive has been upset by some rov 

jing horse, cow or caif may prove fatal to 
| the larger animals and have a serious ef- 
|fect on those who go to their rescue 

| MAY IMPROVE ORCHARDS.—Prof. M 

|B.Waite of the Department of Agricu'ture, « 


| talked to the National Bee-Keepers’ 
| vention about bees in connection with the 
;monilla or 


brown rot fungous in peaches 


jand plums, with the pear blight and as 
|pollenizers in the orchards As his re- 
marks are two long for us to reproduce 
we must be content with a condensation 


of the principal points of it 
He thought 
the spread of the 
not the 
dier bugs 
are usually 
in perfectly but the 
low after and often carry the germ spores 
into the openings made by other 
and into some which gre weather cracked 
The Old Mixon. cracked bad'y from wet 
weather last year in Maryland But in- 
vestigation showed that the germs of 
this disease could be spread by the wind 
He covered trees with mosquito 
so that 
the 
not as 


bees largeiy responsible for 
brown rot, 
guilty parties 
ana other 


responsible 


but they are 
Wasps, 
puncturing 
the 


only sol- 
insects 
for openings 
sound fruit, bees fol- 


insects 


netting, 
no insects could reach them, and 
though 
were 


disease spread to other 
badly as where the 
allowed to help in distributing it 

With the blight which attacks pear, 
apple and quince blossoms it is different 
The pear blight virus is a sticky 
which is not blown about by the 
but is readily carried by 
touches it 


trees, 
insects 


mass 
wind, 


Bees are no more guilty than 


other insects excepting that they are 
more numerous and more active. Even the 
humming birds may carry it from flower 
to flower. Then it runs down the twig un- 
til in the late summer and fail it finds 
the wood too tough and it dies out. Oc- 
casionally it gets into the fleshy bark, and 


becomes what he calls a hold-over blight, 
starting again in the spring. Although it 
endures zero weather perfectly, it does 
not work much damage in the winter in 
the northern states, but during miid win- 
ter weather in the southern states it 
work as actively as in the fall. 

He was able by catching bees that had 
been on infected blossoms to obtain in the 
laboratory perfect cultures of the pear 
blight from the mouth part of the bees. 
By covering infected trees with mosquito 
netting he kept the infection all ins‘de. 
By covering sound trees that were 
infected trees he kept it out, 
that the did not 
wind, 

Tests carefully 
tion have 
are sterile 


may 


disease spread by the 
made in hand polleniza- 
that most of our pears 
to their own pollen, and the 
pollen is but little carried by the wind. 
The work of the bees in carrying pollen 
seems to be absolutely necessary, even at 
the risk of spreading the blight, at least 
in the eastern United States. In Califor- 
nia they have had such outbreaks of pear 
blight that many think they can dispense 
with the services of the bees in this way, 
and say that their Bartlett pears will set 
all the fruit that is necessary without the 
visits of the insects. The speaker had not 
investigated the subject in California, but 
there so many seedless Bartlett pears 
sent from there, that it is possible that 
they grow without pollenization. But, 
even if the apiaries are removed from the 
orchards or their vicinity, there will be | 
wild bees and other insects to spread the 
infection, and while the danger will 
lessened by the less number at the work, 
it wil! not be entirely removed. 


shown 


are 


be | 


LAWS COVERING HONEY FOUND. 


Writing on laws relating to the 
of honey, R. D. Fisher in 
says: There was a sort of code among 
bee-hunters in the earlier days of this 
country, and is said to have been gener- 
ally ebserved. It was to the effect that 
when a bee tree was located and marked 
with the initials of the finder, his rights 
were prima facie, and zealously observed, 
But this code did not hold good in law, 
especially against those holding an inter- 
est in the land. 

“If a person finds a bee 
honey, or a hive of 
land, and marks it at with his inl- 
tials, he does not reclaim the bees and 
vest the exclusive property of the bees 
or honey in himself, as against one of the 
heirs having an interest in the land; nor 
acquire the right to 
the courts the usual action of 
against the heir for cutting down the 
tree and carrying away the bees and | 
honey,”’ says the New York Supreme | 
Court in the case of Gillet vs. Mason. 
An early and noted case 
1 (Root) Conn. Goodwin sued Merrill for 
cutting down a tree in the forest that 
had a swarm of bees in it, and taking the 
honey which he (Goodwin) had previously 
discovered. 
were a swarm from his hive; that he had 
frequently “‘lined’’ them to near said tree, 
and that said bees were his property. 
The plaintiff replied that he found them 
wild in the woods, and had a good right 
to take them. The trial court gave the 
plaintiff judgment of 30 shillings damage, 
The Supreme Court reversed this judg- 
ment, and said: “A man’s finding bees in 
a tree standing upon another man's land 
gives him no right either to the tree or 
bees; and a swarm of bees going from a 
hive, if they can be followed and known, 
are not lost to the owner, but may be re- 
claimed.”’ 

As early as 1844 the New Hampshire Su- | 
preme Court held that one who finds a 
swarm of bees in a tree on another's land, 
marks the tree with his initials, and no- 
tifies the land owner, cannot maintain 
trover against the land owner for the 
bees and-hgney which he obtained and 
converted to his own use by felting the 
tree. 


finding 
“Gleanings” 


-tree containing 
bees on another's | 


once 


does he 
trespass 





anything which | 


near ! 
thus proving | 


bring in | 


is reported in | 


Merrill plead that said bees | 


The Gem Full-Circle Baler, lightest, 
strongest, cheapest baler. ade of wrought steel. 
Operated by 1 or 2 horses, 90 inch feed opening 
Sold on & da rial, Catalogue free. Address 


QEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 

















Cll rd more P with the 


HYDRAULIC 


than with the old style press. 
It 













FARMS. 
OCEANA COUNTY, MICH., 


BANNER COUNTY OF THE WORLD. 
For rich farming, fruit growing and fine 
climate. Where crops never fail. The 
garden spot of the earth. For a home in 





lit, write J. D. 8. Hanson, Hart, Mich. 





FREE Literature FREE 


on the fertile lands of sunny 


Fine farms in-the beautiful #an Luis Valley from 

$10 per acre up. Where water is plenty. ere a 

| failure of crops has never — known. 

farms on earth are located here. Send to-day for 

| ippermetion and descriptive printed matter. 
ENTFREB. 


THE souTuaen COLORADO LAND CO. 
pens 5228. &C Denver, Colo. 


or , al Colo. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 





“Barly Jersey Wakefield” and “Premium Flat 
dutch,” short, stocky, well hardened, $1.50 per 1,000. 


TOMATO PLANTS. 
Bost ea ‘ly aad late 50c per 100 per express. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, Ill. 


FOR SALE: Sever! Farms at a bargain; bot- 
Adare _ and ridge land. Time on part 
KO. F. MEAD, Pinckneyville, Ill. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 





payment. 
GE 























TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST Nursery. 

Fruit Boox free. We CASH 

Want MORE SALESMEN Weekly 

STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dans’ . ¥.5 Bie 


STOCK PEAS. 


SORCHUM SEED. ESSEX RAPE. 
GERMAN-SIBERIAN-MISSOURI MILLET, UNGARIAN, ete 


D. |. BUSHNELL & CO., St. Louis. 
TOBACCO. 


rene low ot tobacco for fumigat- 
g plants, eo ouses, etc. ior —- 
aie and killing lice on animais, 
per pound, not less than 10 ow My sold ¢ 4 
{one order; 20 pounds and up, 10 cents 4 
|pound by freight. Buy from the gro 


Cc. D. LYON, 
HIGGINSPORT, OHIO. 


THE DEXTER 
PEA AND BEAN THRESHER. 


This machine has been in succe-sfal operation 
for the last four years, during which time several 
important sepeoreenmne have oe added, making 
it all e 36-inch ‘cylinder 
ribs. © “j be neers 

















machine we he 2,800 
operated with an eight- -horse joe engine. 
also make Hay Bailer which can be belted to ona 
run in connection with the ‘Thresher. vrice of 
the 36-inch cylinde: tae eapmmeas Price of 
Bailer $225.00 f. o. r, Mo, 

For ‘tarther TAA sadrons 


CULBERTSON & KIRKPATRICK, Dexter, Me. 








WE OFFER 

| Whippoorwill Peas at, per bushel ...$ - 65 
| Clay Peas at, per ‘“\~-- Leviameentnge 50 
| Black Peas at, per bushel.......... 2.00 
| Mixed Peas at, per bushel 1.40 


_ §T. LOUIS COMMISSION CO., 


316-317 N. Main Street, St., Louis Me. ° 








'WHITMAN'SAMERICUS 


THe Best Cider and Wine Mill 
made, Will make 20 per cent. more 
cider than any other, ae out- 
mide. eer rectly A 

as low asa A 






Miro of Hay Presse: 


Mills, etc. 


ceed 
WHITMAN AGR'L CO, St. Louls, Mos 
THE 





WHEN SWARMS COME 


| Locate the hives in advance of the 


| swears. so that they will be ready to 
hive the bees in them when the swarms 
come. It is policy to have to hunt up the 


hives and get them in readiness after the 
swarm is off. 
The apiary 
at swarming time, not only to 
swarms from leaving, but 
often a queen can not take wing with the 
swarm, and she is liable to become lost. 
A queen not trying her wings for a year 


watched 
prevent 
very 


should be closely 


because 


ean not always succeed in getting them 
[to work on short notice, says N. Y. 
| Farmer.” 

Always be on guard as to starting a 


when manipulating the 
honey lying around to 
start them, and no weak colong that is 
not in condition to protect itself. Queen- 
‘ess colonies are the worst to cause rob- 
bing, and we should not have a colony 
without a queen. 


case of robbing 
bees. Leave no 


o*~-' 
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7 2: . ture and yards ] torwards to the shoulders. The Angus 
| imal |ounces of milk. Hood Farm Milk Fever jer. I furnished the, pas y 
VED ae & peepertin eye 4 erty any | Cure * not given through the mouth, |and he did the work. The money for the /are the thickest fleshed beef cattle. 
2@TENT GROO that sell for the highest price “ land may be safely administered after | purchase of corn and cattle was furnished | Their great fault is too much of a spread 
Ti Wheels ryetkonygt le breeding is on a substan- | the cow is down and unconscious, ..is |equally by each. The first yéar,.on one /of the shoulder — at mainder ng vo j 
Angus cattle breeding is 0 an- ar » © L Hood Co., |load and the hogs we made $388.77. The |do not mature quite as quickly as the 
‘tial be “ fatten |remedy is prepared by C. 0 is jogs WwW " , ' 
is — 6 pd a a a Lowell, Mass. It is sent prepaid to any |second year the profit was $283.75. The Eo — “ — pe ae Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for tise. 
‘st on grass anc ‘ 2 , ae , > Inited |third year, $544.9. The fourth year, on |of the bee reeds a y mon ok 2 him ™ 
<n Karu when fed on grain, and se’] for more dol- | railroad — eg pod oj rs _ tent? the sot profit es 3300, |on the same care and feed would make N be Blacklegine (for common stock): No. 1 (10 doses) $1.50; 
nay Bine 0s St any Skein. lars when they go to market in competi- eager nw - pe i ciel The fifth year is not yet closed. This, of |the greatest gain. Young animals de- 0. & ( Oses) $2.50; No3 (50 doses) $6.00. Double Blacklegine (for 
a s « ave . ° , x . 
en. ge tion with the world, but they also take ee course, includes the hogs that went with | velop muscle along with fat, and when | choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inclusive 
RAVARA aTAL WHEEL the horns and smooth up the pimples and CATTLE “NOTES the catt'e, and most of the years we had |fattened young contain a larger propor- | Blacklegine Outfit, for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. , 
. patches of all other breeds. ; : ; many hogs than were really needed for |tion of lean meat to the fat, and hence 
os net on Dehorning cattle for the feed yard on J. G. DOUGHERTY, Jr., Overva Ill, |ehe cattle. I only give these figures that |are more profitable to the butcher. The 7 
town tracks tn the U. & almost become a necessity, and the most | ,avertises a thirteen months’ old Polled you may see what can be accomplished | first 1,000 pounds put on a steer is the as eur accine . 
(@ Write fer Prien. | profitable and humane manner is to breed | purham bull in this issue. If you want for the farmer as well as the farm. cheapest, as the animal is growing as 9 





Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 








Danville, Ind, at 
Polled 


June 18—C. E. McLane, 
Indianapolis. Double Standard 
Durhams. 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

Oct. 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 

BERKSHIRES. 

Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 
Aug. 6, 192—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 

Son, Roscoe, Ill. 

Aug. 8, 1902.—Combination sale, 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 2, 192.—L. M. Monsees & Son,Smith- 
ton, Mo. Registered saddle and har- 
ness horses, Registered Shorthorns and 
Poland China Hogs. 

Sept. 17, 1902.—Combination 
sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1, 192.—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23, 1902.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 
Carlinsville, Il. 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN 

AND SALES. 

June 17.-Combination Shorthorn sale at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

October 22. 192—Geo. W. Jessup, Rock- 
ville, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sale | 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 

Dec. 3, 1%2—Combination sale Berkshires, | 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 


Kansas 


State Fair 


SHOWS 











PROF. PLUMB GOES TO OHIO. 





Professor Charles 8. Plumb, director of 
the Indiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and Professor of Animal Husbandry 
in Purdue University, has been elected 
Professor of Animal Husbandry in the | 
Ohio State University, Columbus. It is the | 
purpose of the Agricultural College of 
this institution to enlarge the instruction 
in Animal Husbandry and an appropria- 
tion of $2,000 has been made by the Board | 
of Trustees to add specimens of pure-bred | 
animals to the existing herds of the col- 
lege It is expected further appropria- 
tions will be made from time to time. 

Professor Plumb graduated from the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in 
1882. He was assistant editor of the 
“Rural New Yorker’ from 1883 to 1884; 
from latter date until 1887 he was assist- 
ant director of the New York Agricul- | 
tural Experiment Station; in 1887 he was 
elected Professor of Agriculture in the 
University of Tennessee. He began work 
in his present field on May 1, 189, and on 
July 1, 1891, he was made Director of the 
station. At present Professor Plumb is 
president of the Indiana State Dairy As- 
sociation and president of the American 
Cheviot Sheep Society. 

Besides the bulletins of the Experiment 
Station he published a book in 18% on “‘In- 
dian Corn Culture,’’ and has contributed 
many articles on agricultural topics to 
magazines, live-stock and agricultural pe- 
riodicals. He also founded and until 1891 
edited “Agricultural Science.” 


Roscoe, I11.; | 
| 


off the horns with nature's greatest de- 
|horners, Angus sires 


| Melville, Til. J. P. VISSERING. 


ed 
| INDIANA AS A LIVE-STOCK STATE 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The last cen- 
sus of the United States, recently pub- 
}lished, places Indiana ninth in rank 


lamong the states and territories in value 
jot domestic animals, they being valued at 
| $105, 000,000 lowa leads in the list with 
| $271,000,000 valuation, and Ohio is next 
| above us with $120,000,000. We had on June 
11, 1900, over eight million head of farm 
| animals, and 164,846 farms reported during 
lthe year 18% aggregate sales of nearly 
|forty-one million dollars’ worth of stock. 
The above figures show that Indiana is 

a great live-stock state, with an industry 
lthat merits the deepest consideration of 
lour people. If we can compare the im- 
| portance of our live stock from the money 
paennpetes only with other great farm 
staples, it will be seen that for 1900, ac- 
| cording to the report of the United States 
|Department of Agriculture, the combined 
value of our entire corn, wheat, oats, po- 
tato and hay crops was $83,492,000, or twen- 
lty-two million dollars less than that of 
|the live stock for the same year. If we 
add to the live stock valuation the value 
lof the milk, butter, cheese and wool pro- 
duced, legitimate animal products, the 
showing will be made still more impor- 
tant from the stock standpoint. 

The great significance of our live stock, 
however, lies in the fact that through it 
we largely maintain the fertility of our 
land, feeding our crops and sending them 
away in concentrated form as meat, milk, 
butter, etc. Where the live stock inter- 
ests are great and when herds and flocks 


abound, farm fertility is maintained to 
the greatest advantage. Where corn, 
wheat, oats and grass are the staple 
products sold from the farm there do we 


find the most rapid falling off in soil fer- 
|tility and the greatest difficulty in mak- 
ing farming pay on high priced lands 

Indiana presents certain advantages in 
llive stock growing. The soil conditions 
are such that Kentucky blue grass grows 
|with great luxuriance on every hand. 
|Blue grass of the finest character covers 
ithe hills of Southern Indiana along the 
Ohio river, the pastures of Central In- 
diana are “knee deep in June” with blue 
}grass and the reclaimed marshes in the 
| northern part of the state also grow this 
jvaluab!le grass. Thus the best pasture is 
afforded. With equal truth, every section 
of the state will produce all the standard 
forage plants and grain necessary for an- 
imal development. 

The geographical location of Indiana is 
most fortunate. Railways penetrate 
eighty-nine of her ninety-two counties; 
the great stock yards of Chicago,St. Louis 
and Cincinnati are close at hand, with our 


jown Indianapolis a great stock market in 


the center of the state. Land is often 
| cheap in price and very generally suited 
}to live-stock husbandry in its various 
forms. 

Perhaps no state in the Union handles a 


greater percentage of high-class stock 
than Indiana, we having here numerous 
herds and flocks of national reputation, 
the influence of which is felt in the im- 
proved blood generally spread over the 
|state. Indiana stock at the great shows 


'between Ohio and Kansas City has given 
much fame to the character of our breed- 
ing. At the auction sales of pure-bred 
|stock held at Chicago, Indianapolis and 
elsewhere, stock offered by Indiana breed- 
ers has brought prices of the highest 
|eclass. The Aberdeen Angus bull, “Prince 


Through his work as director and 43 /}to'' was sold by Mr. Judy of West Leb- 


professor of Animal Husbandry Professor 


Plumb has become well and favorably 
known throughout the United States. 
Probably no other professor of Animal 


Husbandry has a wider or more intimate 
acquaintance with the 
great industry. 

Professor Plumb brings to his new posi- 
tion a mature mind, ripe scholarship, an 
enthusiasm for his work, and above all 
an excellent record as a teacher. 


\BERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 





RURAL WORLD: The 
importers of Aberdeen 


Editor 


claims of Angus 


cattle as to the esteem in which they were | 


held and their prize winning record, were 

with expressions of doubt by the 
champions of other established breeds in 
America and by stock raisers generally. 
But these claims have been more than 
substantiated. 

No considerable number of Angus cattle 
had been imported to America until the 
last 20 years, and notwithstanding many 
prejudices against them, no breed of cat- 
tle has ever accomplished so much. While 
the Angus steer has an enviable reputa- 
tion in the old countries, yet, considering 
the obstacles to overcome in the way of 
prejudice and fierce competition of over- 
whelming numbers, he has. probably 
achieved his greatest success on Ameri- 
ean soil. For eleven consecutive years in 
the greatest beef markets of the continent 


he has outsold the best of all other 
breeds. Such an eminent authority as 
John Clay, Jr., himself a lover of fine 


Shorthorns, and until recently a breeder 
of the same, says: ‘‘The Blacks are break- 
ing into the breeding districts of the 
West, and so steady is the improvement 
of these cattle that their onward march 
can not be stopped. Our best beefmen 
take these cattle in preference to all oth- 
ers, and the blacks on the blocks are the 
ideal of the butcher. I saw this in Scot- 
land in the early days, in England later, 
and every day at the Chicago stock yards 
since.” 

Nelson Morris, the only one of the great 
dressed beef operators engaged in breed- 
ing cattle, after seeing the practical value 
of the Angus steer fully demonstrated at 
the stock yards, is now using Angus bu!ls 
exclusively on his farms and ranges. 

The Angus’ show-yard career at the 
great state fairs and expositions and later 
at the great International show is also 
unparalleled. At Chicago in 1900 Angus 
steers won six of the eight prizes. and 
produced the carload of steers that sold 
for 15% cents per pound, and also the 
champion steer, Advance, that sold for 
$1.50 per pound and was the most sensa- 
tional steer in the history of fat-stock 
shows. 

The unprejudiced cattleman hunting in- 
formation at the International show in 
Chicago saw it demonstrated that wheth- 
er bred and finished in the corn-producing 
sections, or on the western range, Angus 
cattle are unrivaled as beef producers, 
putting on flesh more evenly and in great- 





captains of this | prought 


early | 


janon, at $9,100 at public auction at Chi- 
jcago, the record for this breed, while 
the Hereford bull, “‘Dale,"’ bred by Mr. 
Clem Graves of Bunker Hill, sold at pri- 
}vate sale for the highest price yet 

for a Hereford in the United 


| 


|States. At the combination Hereford and 
|Shorthorn sale held at Indianapolis on 
|May 13 and 14, Mr. Ed Hawkins of Earl 
| Park paid $8,500 for the Hereford cow, 
|*Miss Java 2d," owned by Nathan Daugh- 
iter of La Gro, and sixty-two Hereford 


cattle averaged $392.34 each and sixty-s'x 
|Shorthorns averaged $433.25 each. 
| For over fifty the stockmen of 
lIndiana have been breeding high-class 
stock, but we do not produce enough of 
lit. Our stockmen should unite to secure 
a greater distribution of superior breed- 
ingmales over the state, and more and 
more high-class blood should be mated 
with the common animals so abundant 
everywhere. This would result in a 
marked improvement in the average herd 
and flock, which would lead rapidly to 
better prices at the yards. The gospel 
of good breeding cannot be too widely 
distributed, and the more simple, com- 
mon rules of breeding should not only 
be understood, but practiced by stockmen 
generally. The live-stock work at Purdue 
University offers a helpful field to breed- 
ers who desire to learn more of approved 
methods of breeding. With the working 
opportunities to act as judge of the var- 
ious kinds of stock, coupled with a study 
of breeding methods so amply afforded by 
the agricultural colleges, certainly there 
should come profit into the hands of the 
one who seeks this knowledge. 

c. 8. PLUMB. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


years 


Purdue University, 


ANGORA GOAT SALE. 


One of the greatest goat sales ever held 
in this country, quality considered, was 
held at Kansas City, Mo., on June 5, 
under the management of Mr. T. M. .c- 
Intire, secretary of the Angora Goat 
Association. They were of the brush- 
cleaning class, and were sold in carload 
lots at from $1.70 to $4 per head. There 
were no registered animals in the sale. 
Col. Edmonson was the auctioneer, and 
did an excellent day’s work. From the 
interest shown in this sale it proves that 
those having brushy land have found 
that goats are the cheapest way of clean- 
ing it, and they are getting better ap- 


there 


imals for a little money than Mr. T. M. 
McIntire, Kansas City, Mo. 


sure death for their most valuable cows. 
At Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., 





well. 


preciated for that purpose every day, and 
is no one who knows more about 
the goat or who can furnish better an- 


Milk fever has been regarded by own- 
ers of highly bred stock as practically 


a cow 
came down with milk fever on May 6, at 
4 p. m. Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure was 
administered and the next morning the 
cow was on her feet and is now doing 
On May 9 she gave 24 pounds 4 


a bargain write Mr. Dougherty. 


HIGH PRICES FOR STEERS.—Kansas 
City, Mo., June 5.—The highest price ever 
paid for cattle in the Kansas City mar- 
ket was realized to-day by Alexander 
Hirsch of Florence, Kan. He was paid 
$7.00 a hundred for four loads of ‘ong 2- 
year-olds that averaged 1,342 pounds. Th's 
is 10 cents a hundred higher than the 
record price, paid about two 
weeks ago. Until the last two weeks the 
record was $7.40, paid June 10, 1882, nearly 
twenty years ago. 


previous 


BLACKLEG IN CRAWFORD COUN- 
TY, KAN.—There have been some cases 
of blackleg among the cattle in this 
neighborhood. I lost a four-year-old cow 
and one of my neighbors an eight-year- 
old cow. The veterinarian said it was not 
black'eg, but*they had the symptoms all 
the same. I had all of my cattle, 4 head, 
young and old, vaccinated, but I hear 
that a small per cent of vaccinated cattle 
will take the disease. If my cow had 
blackleg it was the only animal I ever 
owned that had the disease. She was sick 
about 24 hours seemed to be stiff and later 
could not get up. H. N. hHULDERMAN. 
Crawford Co., Kan. 


J. P. VISSERING of Melville, Ill, has 
recently sold to the following gentlemen 
the beginnings of new Angus herds: Mr. 
J. C. Hundley, Carbondale, Ill.; Mr. J. K. 
Elkins, Buncombe, Ill., and Mr. 8. P. 
Fleming, Farmington, Mo., besides nu- 
merous other single animals, both bulls 
and heifers, to men in half a dozen dif- 
ferent states. He has yet on hand a good 
lot of both bulls and heifers. The outlook 
for cattle is such that young stock should 
be snapped up promptly and put to work, 
Mr. Vissering’s prices are remarkably 
low for the quality of stock he is offering. 
The Angus have many friends, and at 
these low prices this stock will not re- 
main tong on his farm. 

| ARGENTINE WANTS AMERICAN 
PURE-BRED CATTLE. 





American cattle are now privileged to 
enter the ports of Argentina and Argen- 
tina cattle must be improved. This opens 
up a new field for American breeders of 
}pure-bred cattle; it means an extension 
lor this market that will give the business 
a fresh impetus; it will result in the es- 
tablishing of large breeding farms and 
encourage the buying of pure-breds by 
small farmers, who will eventually cater 
to the wants of the Argentina ranchers. 
The removal of this embargo is due to 
the efforts of F. D. Serantes, special 
agent of the Argentine government, who 
visited Chicago during the International 
Live Stock Exposition last December. 
Mr. Serantes made a flattering report to 
his government as to what he saw of our 
herds at the International, as well as to 
the most healthy conditions under which 
our pure breeds of cattle are reared, 
which is an important consideration with 
the Argentine buyer. 

In 191 the imports of pure-bred live 
stock of all kinds through the ports of 
Buenos Ayres and La Plata consisted of 
38 cattle; horses to the number of 181; for- 
eign bred 427; sheep, 14,381, and 
swine, 3. Of this number of sheep 14,295 
were Lincolns. The necessity for the im- 
provement of cattle may be seen and ap- 
preciated by reading the export figures on 
live and frozen beef: 


asses, 


Quarters 

Year. Cattle. of beef. 
Total 1899 eevee 12,1500 113,481 
+ errr 150,550 265,965 
Total 1901 ee 497,375 


The large increase in the exportation of 
dressed beef to England is due especially 
to the prevalence of foot and mouth dis- 
ease in 1899 and the early part of 1900, 
which has disappeared completely. The 
decrease in exportation of live cattle is 
due to the English embargo on live Ar- 
gentine cattle. These restrictions have 
been repealed and beef cattle from the 
Argentine Republic are free to enter the 


English markets. 
Since Argentina has taken a stand in 
favor of American breeding cattle we 


may hope to see a direct line of steamers 
between American and Argentina. ports. 
In America breeding cattle are more nu- 
merous and cheaper, quality considered, 
than in England, and for this reason 
alone American breeders will get the bulk 
of the trade. The new English law will 
be effective in about forty days.—Chicago 
Drovers’ Journal. 


PROFIT IN CATTLE FEEDING. 


The Hon W. W. Cole, at a recent Farm- 
Institute of Illinois, gave the follow- 
ing experience in his own cattle feeding. 
He said: 

The most important question of all, is 
what it real'y costs to feed cattle, and is 
there a reasonable profit in the business? 
I will give my experience, and hope that 
some kind feeder will reciprocate. For 
our present purpose, no account is taken 
of interest on the money invested, the 
care of the stock or the use of the yards, 
The expense for the last two items is 
fully covered by the benefits to the farm. 
Don't forget this item—the benefits to the 
farm. Last year I fed 9% steers an aver- 
age of 8 1-5 months. I had 94 shoats and 
raised 203 pigs. The corn fed averaged 
14.6 bushels for each steer per month and 
the average gain was 58 pounds per 
month net, Chicago weights, overweights 
paid for when the cattle were bought. 
The whole gain on the cattle was 45,600 
pounds, and on the hogs and cattle in the 
ratio of their grain—saying nothing about 
the hay, pasture, fodder, etc.—we will 
have 2-5 of the corn fed to charge to the 
hog, and of course 3-5 to cattle. The 
whole gain of beef and pork averaged 
6.6 pounds for each bushel of corn fed. 
The cost of each pound of gain, counting 
everything, was 5.8 cents, 
on an average 34 cents. 
The cattle made a gross profit of. .$4,251.42 


ers’ 


So that on the basis of profits the di- 
visions of corn fed should be about as 
above stated. 

Whole profit on hogs and cattle. .$6,115.21 


The cattle were sold at about $1.50 over 
cost price and the hogs at $1 over invoice 
price. . 

As to the profits in cattle feeding, I 
think that while they are not always large 
they are reasonably certain. Five years 
ago I went into partnership with a rent- 








corn costing 


The hogs made a gross profit of.. 1,863.79 


From the figures here given, which are 
taken from life, for the years given, we 
learn that one year with another it will 
take 14 bushels of corn to feed a steer and 
the hogs that are needed with him a 
month, for an average of 8 months; that, 


of the corn fed can be, charged to the 
hogs; that from 6, to 7 pounds gain for 
each bushel of corn fed Is about an aver- 
age, when you have good pasture and 
good care; that @ pounds per month, or 2 
pounds per day, is a good average net 
gain for an 8&month feed. This would 
average at least 7) pounds home weights 
on cattle here given 

Many of the steers here reported were 
light cattle when bought. I am fully con- 
vinced that with a heavier class of cat- 
tle [ can materialy increase the gain per 
month as well as the profit, and at the 
same time reduce the average feed from 
8 to 5 or 6 months 

To illustrate what heavy cattle will do, 
I put in 40 head September 13 that aver- 
aged 1,084 pounds, Chicago weights. Four 
months later I weighed them again. They 
had made an average gain of 414 pounds 
gross, or a net- gain of over 92 pounds 
per month after shrinking them 3 per 
cent. 





CATTLE FOR THE VELDTS. 
Fort Worth, Tex., June 4.—One of the 
most comprehensive deals in Texas cat- 
tle and one which will have the most far- 
reaching effect upon the future of the cat- 
tle industry in Texas had its initiative in 
the shipment of 6) head of Texas cattle 
from Pensacola, Fla., on Wednesday, par- 
ticulars of which were given out here to- 
day. The shipment was made by ..aude 
& Carrow, and is intended as the first of 
many thousands to be used in restocking 
the depleted veldts of South Africa. 
Walter De 8. Maude was at one time a 
member of the 68th Highlanders, later 
the owner of the Moon ranch in the Texas 
pan-handle, later a lieutenant in a Brit- 
ish regiment in the Boer war, and at 
present holding a major’s commission in 
the British army. Richard Carrow, the 
other member of the firm, is owner of the 
Windhorst ranch in Clay county. It is 
understood that these two gentlemen have 
a contract to supply the British govern- 
ment with young breeding cattle in South 
Africa. 

The shipment from Pensacola consisted 
of bulls and heifers, high grades and pure 
bloods, none of which were over 3 years 
old. They were purchased at various 
points in Texas in small lots so as to 
avoid suspicion, and were shipped from 
Pensacola for the same reason, the Boer 
war not being over at the time the vesse' 
was chartered, 

Should this initial shipment turn out 
well, it is the purpose of Messrs. Maude 
& Carrow to follow it with others, each 
aggregating 10,000 head. The point of de- 
barkation will be Natal and the point of 
shipment in this country will be Galves- 
ton. A regular movement is expected to 
continue until 50,000 head have been sent 
to South Africa. 

By virtue of the regulations established 
by the British government, the whole of 
the shipment from Pensacola were inocu- 
lated for tuberculosis. before embarka- 
tion. 


MANAGING A BULL. 





We are having the best success with a 
Shorthorn bull this season of any animal 
that we have ever owned, writes C. P. 
Reynolds in the “Breeders’ Gazette.’ 
When he was a calf we commenced ex- 
ercising him on a wire, and have con- 
tinued « for two or three hours each 
day whenever weather was favorable 
ever since. He is now coming three 
years old in October, and at present will 
weigh between seventeen and eighteen 
hundred pounds. He is perfectly quiet 
and easily handied in every respect. His 
daily exercise has kept him in the best 
of condition, so he is full of vigor. At 
services there is no delay. I have no doubt 
that he can be taken from his stall out 
of doors through some five rods of alley 
way having five turns, serve a cow and 
be tied to his stall again within two 
minutes. 

The bull we owned previous to this one 
was exercised only a very little, and not 
frequently he required fifteen minutes 
for service. The work that we have 
given this animal, together with a daily 
feed of oats, has kept him in the best 
of condition. This season we have been 
practicing only one leap, instead of two, 
at a service as we have done before and 
which many follow. We believe results 
have been more satisfactory and the 
service less exhausting to the bull. Com- 
paratively speaking, we have had very 
few that required a second serv- 
ice. We have tried keeping a bull stalled 
the most of the time without any means 
of exercise, and have become so well 
satisfied that it does not pay that we 
shall not follow the practice any further. 
We shall also stand by the one leap dur- 


cows 


ing a heat, as it is just as sure, and in 
Some cases, we think, more sure of fer- 
tilization. 


POINTS IN A GOOD BEEF STEER. 





Mr. J. M. Imboden of Decatur, Ill, in 
an address delivered before an associa- 
tion of the stock breeders, gave his ideas 
as to beef cattle points as follows: 

“There is no one breed of beef cattle 
better than all others under all circum- 
Stances and conditions. The trouble with 
cattle from the butchers’ standpoint is 
too big shoulders, giving the forequar- 
ters too large a proportion to the rest of 
the carcass. The muscles that are exer- 
cised the most are the toughest; for this 
reason the inside two-thirds of the 
round is good, while the outside is not so 
good. A thick, mellow hide—not a hard, 
harsh hide—-denotes more clear meat 
than a thin hide. A straight back, well 
sprung rib and width of loin indicates a 
large amount of the high-priced meat in 
the carcass. The comparison of animals 
in the show ring is often so close that 
the awarding of the prize turns on a very 


Whole cost of corn, hay, fodder small point, as a tie or a dimple in the 
GME: PRTCUI: osc cssvcccceccccdecsnedods 4,411.70 | back, which cuts no figure in the useful- 
Net profit for the year.............. 1,708.51 | ness or profit of the animal. 


A typical beef animal should have a 
thicker neck than the dairy breed, the 
flesh should begin at the front, the ani- 
mal should have the greatest possible 
thickness of flesh along the back be- 
tween the shoulders and the hips, and 
the width ef the hips should be carried 





with a liberal supply of hogs, about 2-5 | 


well as fatten'ng and the cost of the in- 
crease of weight increases with age. 





|ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YAh-~., 
| Market Kepert Furnished by Kvans-Sni- 
der- Hue! Company. 

CATTLE—Receipts heavier than last 
| week including several loads of good cat- 
|t'e, best bringing $7.50. Demand for good, 
thick, fat cattle strong, and prices 10c to 
|15e higher than close of last week, me- 
|dium to pretty good kinds coming in di- 
rect competition with grass Texas, de- 
|elined l5e to 2c; common grades beef 
|steers lower than any time this season, 
jand fully $1.00 to $1.25 lower than the 
|high t'me. Chicago receipts this week 
not as heavy as last, and good cattle 
strong and higher each day until Thurs- 
|day, when trade was dull and generally 
l0c lower. We think light run there oc- 
casioned by commission men advising cus- 
| comave not to ship on account of the 
strike. This, however, has been settled. 
Receipts cows and heifers, butcher stuff, 
fairly liberal; best grades in good demand 
jat strong prices; medium to pretty good 
|kinds 25c lower; common grades fully 50c 
| lower than last week. Stockers and feed- 
‘ers in light supply; best grades strong 
and active; common grades no more than 
steady. Receipts of milk cows and calves 
heavy; prices lower on all grades. Very 
litt'e demand for common and medium 
grades, and a great many in hands of 
commission unsold. Receipts of veal 
calves liberal; best grades stronger; top, 
$6.50 per cwt.; bulk from $5.00 to $6.00 per 
cewt. 

Shipping and export steers of various 
weights are quotable as follows: Best 
native beef steers, strict!y fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,700 pouhd average $7.25@7.60. 
Choice export steers 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average $7.00@7.25. Good shipping and ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600pounds $6.50@7.00. 
|Fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 
1,450 pounds, $6.25@6.50. Steers, 1,200 to 
|1,290 pounds average, full range, rough to 
| best, $6.15@7.30. Steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds 
javerage, full range, $4.50@7.00,bulk of sales 
jat $5.50@6.60. Steers weighing less than 
| 1,000 pounds, full range, $4.25@6.50; bu'k 
sold at $4.90@5.50. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, #4.0@ 
5.25, the bulk at $4.15@4.55. Common to 
choice stockers, $2.60@4.75; bulk at 3.85@ 
4.50. Stock heifers, full range, at $2.75@ 
3.25. Fancy native heifers sell at $5.75@ 
6.00; there was a small supply on the mar- 
5.75. Choice native heifers sell at $5.50@ 
5.75. Best native cows sell at $5.00@5.50 
and good heifers sell at $4.00@6.00. Me- 
dium cows at $3.00@4.00. Fair cows, $2.75@ 








3.00. Inferior, light and old cows, $1.00@ 
2.0. The bulk of all the cows sold at 
$3.00@4.65. Canning cows sell at $2.0@ 
2.9. Veal calves, full range, $3.50@6.50 


per 100 pounds, bulk at $5.50@6.25 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$2.50@5.25 per 100 pounds, with the bulk at 
$3.06@4.50. Bulls, full range, $2.25@5.00; bulk 
of sales, $3.25@4.25. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.80@3.50, the bulk at $2.90@3.25. During 
the week the milkers sold at a full range 
of $20.00@48.00 per cow and calf, the bulk 
of sales being at $28.00@39.00. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE — Receipts 560 
cars, about 70 more than last, and the 
heaviest run this season. Quality not 
near as good as last week, there being 
more common, grassy kinds, and demand 
for them very weak. Best grades closed 
steady to strong, as compared with week 
ago; medium and pretty good kinds, lic 
to 25c lower; common class beef steers, 
2c to 40c lower. Receipts of cows light; 
best grades ruled steady; common and 
medium classes show slight decline in 
sympathy with break in common grades 
of beef steers. Fairly good demand for 
all classes of bulls, and prices are about 
steady with close of last week. Receipts 
jof calves fairly liberal, and prices about 
|steady with close of last week, but sell- 
jing $2.50 to $3.00 lower than extreme high 
jtime; bulk this week sold from $8 to $9 
jper head. During the week Texas and 
{Indian Territory steers, averaging 512 to 
} 1,185 pounds, sold at a full range of $2.5@ 
| 6.00, most of them going at $400@5.65. Cows 
jand heifers brought $2.50@4.25, bulk $%8.0@ 
13.20; stags and oxen, $3.00@5.00; bulls, $300 
|@4.25, and calves, $2.50 per hundred, and 
at $5.00@10.00 per head. 

HOGS—Receipts liberal and a _ lower 
tendency has prevailed throughout the 
week. A good clearance was made at 
following values: Butchers and good 
heavies, $7.10 to $7.50; light mixed, $6.75 to 
$7.15; heavy pigs, $6.00 to $6.75; light pigs, 
$5.25 to $6.00; rough heavies, $6.00 to$6.75. 

SHEEP—With a fairly liberal run Fri- 
day’s decline of about 30c was forced on 
both sheep and lambs. We quote follow- 
ing values: Best lots of mixed ewes and 
wethers, $4.75 to 5.25; spring lambs, $6.50 
to $7.00; bucks, $3.50; stockers, $2.50 to 
$3.00. 

Monday, June 9, 192.—CATTLE.—Native 
receipts were light, and the market was 
steady. Quarantine receipts were very 
heavy—about 275 cars. Best cattle steady; 
pretty good kinds, lic lower; common to 
medium, 20c to 30 lower. 

HOGS—Receipts were light and the mar- 
ket steady. 

SHEEP—Receipts were liberal and the 
market barely steady. 


valuable to 





A salve 


horsemen, says 
N. Y. Tribune, may be made of equal 
quantities by measure of pine tar, 


sulphur and lard. Mix the sulphur with 
the tar and stir it well, then add the lard 
and stir again. Set it on the stove and 
simmer for six hours, occasionally stir- 
ring it. It will cure the scratches on 
horses, and galls from the harness. For 
scratches thoroughly wash and clean the 
parts with castile or some other good 
kind of soap, and then rub on the salve. 


POLLED DURHAM BULL 


FOR SALE. 

Thirteen months old; dark red; a good 
one. Also three high-grade P. D. heifers, 
bred. 

J. G. DOUGHERTY, Jr., 

Otterville, ll. 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Home of Gedey 116675. Steck by him fer sale. 
Godoy bieod. Great coats, 
seale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 

Ww. P. HARNED, 
Vermont, Cooper Ce., Mo. 











Great 


Chicago, New York, Ft. Worth, Denver, San Francisco, 
* 


COMBINATION SALE 


SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 


TO BE SOLD 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17TH, 1902, AT | P.M, 


AT THE. 


Sale Pavilion at Kansas City Stock Yards, 

KANSAS, CITY, MO. 

The cattle are all selected and from the following well known herds: 

N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo., 6 head. 

SAM W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Mo., 16 head. 

A. A. WALLACE, Buneeton, Mo., 10 head. 

GENTRY BROS., Sedalia, Mo , 6 head. 

JUNE K. KING, Marshall, Mo., 10 head. 

GALLAGHER & MEYER, Highland Station, Kansas, 6 head. 

M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 

F. M. MARSHALL, Blackwater, Mo. 


The cattle represents the Scotch and Bates in their purity and other 
standard families, well topped with the best of Seotch and Bates Bulls. 


Catalogs on application to 


JUNE K. KINC, 


MARSHALL, MO., OR ANY CONSICNOR. 
RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 


LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755, Champion Bull Two Years in Successi wi 
of the Armour Trophy for best bull at the Kansas City chow of 1900 aad yeep MB fanned 
show, also oa champion over all at the Ohic: ° International of 1 Sot ed eee nal! at same 
le 








| 








1901 heads herd 
Semone aie bel Rozel Ham: ton Dy 5 e Hamptes. Bulls and ~~ ry 4 
5 ooper un ° . 
and shipping station, Bunceton, on Missour! Pacifie ny. Tanne Eanes Telogmge 








TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


C. M. CASEY, CLINTON, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Our Sprciatty—Casey Mixtures, produced by the blending of the best blood 
obtainable. Our aim, the best in the land! 


_ Our Herp Choice Goods (76360). The highest priced bull of modern 
times Allee’s Prince ) (son of the great Imp. Princess Alice); tmp. Blythe Victor 
gaa Prince of Tebo Lawn (172699) (first prize calf at great Kansas City Show of 

Cattle of both sexes for sale at prices to suit all buyers. 

We can now spare Imp. Blythe Victor (140609) and offer a son of Imp. May- 
flower 5th, together with other Scotch bulls worthy a place at the headof the good 
herds of the country. 

Address all correspondence to 

Ee. B. MITCHEL, Clinton, Mo. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Of serviceable All sired the Scotch Lavender W. A. Harris bred ball LA - 
BIT 123459 and out of Peri Dushen, Rose of Sharon, Young Mary and Nellie Bly Cows a oe 
Lavender Dorrit for sale or exchange for Scotch bull of equal merit. Sold for no fault, 


Call on or address 
Ee. T. LETTON @ SON, Walker, Mo. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. G@. KNOX, V.-Pres. C.T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


“Sunny Slope Herefords.” 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, consisting of 40 goed 
eows 3 years old or Over, 10 2-year-old heifers i) yoortng 
heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months te two years old. I 
make VERY low ices on any of the above cattle. Write o7 
come to see me before buying. 


ce. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 


20 BULLS=25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, wil! be sold right if taken soon. 


S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 
BERKSHIRE ENGUISH Red Roties Si tttre 
BRED SOW SS. | 22 iishirins: Dorchester Greene Co., Me 
+ One 2-yr. reds,2 roans;$ 


poare ready for service, “All et best breeding, and three yr'as; 2 
oars re ‘or service. it bree an * ‘e 
“ I also bi Y BU of Easterday taunt p> 1 Cambridge 
meee pase quality; Bates bred; will sell at a bar- 
gain soon 


individual poe yy jhortborn cattle, 
taken le 
L.. G. JONES. Towanda, Ill 















































P ti idsheep. All orders given 
prompt attention. Come and see or address 


JCHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 




















. S extra good Eats ocen tela 0 eo to 
of Garheld 7015: Your Mielec tor in. yk | Shorthorn Cattle, 
pa DS Bexeuttce Bean, Angra Gost, Light Boake 
Golden Btock for sale. 
HEREFORDS Gall on oF sddvese — 
20 Registered Hereford Bulls, from 8 to J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
20 months old; 10 nice Yearling Heifers, 
\fine as silk; 10 2-year-old Heifers, bred te AUCTIONEERS. 
|choice bulls. Herd contains 135 head. Call 
on or address J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 


| N. Ee MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
E name of SAM W. COX has a 


Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








eo to the 





Re 
any liv in rp ie, 
ke of Cedarview 128201 in use. Up-to-date Po- 
Duke of Oedarview in use. | U | R. W. MITCHELL, 
Rocks. Write him im if you want 


at LIVE STOCK avon mo 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K. 0. & Ft. 8. branch of t 
Frisco ta I breed bred cattle and nogs, my bo® 
Frisco seen of patrons say know how to sell them. | Write for 
terms and dates. 














Let rices and 
; timated | SHOO FLY astex: 
SIN4S I and Bulls that will sire FRIEND 


y prize- winners, J.P. VI8- 

FARM ERING.B.13. Melville.Ill. | and beast. sores (beware of IMIT/ TIONS that malt 

——_—————— sores). Wait cents ‘worth paves? mi and — | rey 
CE DAR VIE W AND GROVE Hil 1 I your dealer oes 7) keep it, send us $1.00 or Improved a Bos ad 
° ” naming 

SHORTHORNS. ee vite ar 


sale. Call or write. 
POWELL BROB.. Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Kills every FLY it strike:; keeps off the re.’ ; harmless to mse 
Cores all 





SHOO-FLY 1008 Fairmount Ave. Phila. Pa. 
Caen eaae es eevee BEOO TET to be Os k.—Eorro2 


Ww. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 





ABORTION 2oitRenure’ ee "prese, 
2 Condition Powder is a poctize ense tor 


py baa Write for circular. 


A.W. KELLOGG C®., &, Pan! Winn 


D. R. THOMAS, “~ 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses ks; 
i ee ee ; 
Dd. R. THOMAS, R. F. D. Ne. bess. ‘ti BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE: 








Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronag 4. Terms 
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and give it to him in a manner so that 
he cannot gulp it down at two or three 
mouthfuls either. There are plenty of 
feed boxes to be had at small cost that 
are constructed expressly to correct this 











STALLIONS ADVERTISED. 





The following stallions adertised in the 
RURAL WORLD for the season of 1902 
gre well worthy of patronage: 

Wilkesby 33333, by Red Wilkes; W. F. 
schade, Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., 
a eal Russell 33727, by Alley Russell; 
D. 8. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 

Mongold 28652, Matinee record 2:26%, by 
Allandorf; R. C. Brownlee, Holden, John- 
son Co., Mo. 

Moaward 18417, by Hudson, 2831, son of 
Kentucky Prince, 2470. Dr. William Col- 
man, Sterling, Rice Co., Kan. 

Mondorf 22009, by Allandorf, 2:19%, son 
of Onward; Thos. H. Moore, Troy, Lin- 
coln Co., Mo. 

Wilkesgold 26360, son of Red Wilkes; H. 
H. Elisenbath, Josephville, St. Charles 


Co., Mo. 








Springfield, Mo,, comes to the front this 
week with an advertisement of Zoo Park 
es to begin July 22 and continue four 
jays. Classes and stakes have been weil 
se lected. There is no good reason why 
the meeting at Springfield should not be 
one of the largest and best in the state. 
The city of Springfield, with its large 
population, ought to give needed support 
to a meeting of this kind. It is the em- 
porium of the great southwest. Entries 
close July 1, and we hope the entry lists 
will be large. 
ee 

June 20 is the day for the closing of en- 
stakes at the Columbia, Mo., 
air, which opens Aug. 5. The stakes of- 
fered will be found advertised in the 
RURAL WORLD. Two stakes for $1, 
ach are offered, and many others for lib- 
eral sums. One can enter in races at Co- 
mbia and go right on to Rich Hill, Mo., 
ext week, and then follow up the South- 
vest Missouri Circuit for six ‘continuous 


rac 


uwies for 


weeks, No association stands higher than 
that at Co umbia. It always treats horse- 
men well and pays its purses promptly. 
it has good stables, good track and water 
und good accommodations for horsemen. 
Read the advertisement of the races and 


Jo not forget that after June 20 it will be 
too late to make entries. 





G. D. Sherman, ~ ort Henry, N. Y., has 

rented for the season a palace horse car 
with which to tour the Grand Circuit. The 
car will have a capacity of 16 horses and 
rainers and will be under the manage- 
ment of Lon MeDonald. The car will be 
painted green and trimmed with gold. On 
one side will be the words Chain Shot, 
26g, while Hamward, 2:124%, will be on 
the opposite side, 





Farmers who have not raised any foals 
for five oy six years are “breeding their 
mares this spring. It is noticeable, too, 
says “The Horse Wor ?d,"’ that the aver- 
ige owner of a mare is aware of the good 
market there now is for the good-sized, 
driving horse with good action 
speed. This kind of a horse is 
in demand just now, and the 
trotting-bred stallion with 
hese qualities will have no trouble in get- 
ting patrons this year. 


handsome 
ind some 
specially 
owner of a 





Uniess a horse lies down regularly his 
rest cannot be complete, and his joints 
ind sinews stiffen; and while it is true 
that some horses that sleep in a standing 
position continue to work for many years, 
it is equally true that they would con- 
tinue to work for many years longer and 
erform their work much better if they 
ested naturally. Young horses from a 
stable may refuse to lie down 
when put into a stable in town, and the 
abit may be continued unless’ induce- 

nts are offered. 


ountry 





\ Nebraska correspondent of ‘The 
eview” on the lookout for the unattain- 
ble, writes as follows: ‘I would like to 
set a good mare, fairly well bred, a good 
coker, and able to trot in 3:00 at least, 
‘ter the better. I want her to breed. I 
something I want: About 
2 or 15.3, fine style, broad between eyes, 
rge fine eye, flat nostril, clean-cut 
‘hroat-latech; big, broad, flat bone, good 
eet, clean joints free of all puffs, heredi- 
‘ary or otherwise, especially at hocks, 
hind legs not crooked and not too 
~‘traight; good mane and tail, the latter 
arried pretty we!l up; nice smooth rump 
ind ribbed up pretty close; good strong 
back, but not too long; don’t care how 
ong under belly; any color but a dun or 
stay, and do not care if she is half thor- 
cughbred, but must have plenty of vim 
‘nd nerve; from three to eight years old. 
\s you no doubt travel around a great 
(eal, 1 thought you could refer me to just 
where I could get such an animal, or you 
might run across one and let me know. 
\dvertising for what you want entails too 
much wu ry correspond , and 


oa invariably overestimate their own 
£00ds. 


4 Sale,” 


vill describe 








Says a western correspondent of ‘The 
“Exercise should never be 
vermitted immediately before or after a 
meal, as it interferes with the process of 


Horseman”: 


tigestion, which is of the greatest impor- 
— Too often do careless trainers al- 
°w a horse to be ‘thrown into his stall’ 


fed, 
ou 


In fact, they lie in order to make 


‘tter a stiff five-mile jog, with only a 
bees or two’ till he quits puffing, and a 
'g bucket full of water just before he is 
and when this operation is performed 
, 4 will often find half of the former 
*ed still in the sour, dirty box and won- 

" why the animal is off his feed. Clean 
“ut the box, cut down the ration a half 


bad habit, and only too few in use. Near- 
ly everybody likes to have a ‘good feeder 
and good feeler,’ but you are probably 
killing your horse with too much feed in 
your efforts to be kind. Most race horses 
are fed too much and we believe a chang- 
ing ration with less amounts and fed oft- 
ener suits the general run of this class 
of horses better than the ‘three times a 
day, six quarts at a feed’ plan.”’ 





Automobiles are making it very unsafe 
for those who drive horses on our streets 
or in the parks of St. Louis. Only the 
veriest old plugs do not get frightened at 
jthem. Many buggies, surreys and car- 
| riages have been overturned and their oc- 
cupants injured. As a result of com- 
plaints received by the park commission- 
ers of Chicago regarding the lawlessness 
of drivers of automobiles, rules have been 
passed which wi!l bar fully one-half the 
machines in the city from entering the 
park system, and ihose that are eligible 
will have to be altered and the maximum 
speed is limited to eight miles an hour. 
No machine which emits spurts of vapor 
will be allowed to enter a south side 
boulevard or park, a rule which bars 
steam machines and all but the most re- 
cent patterns of gasoline machines. All 
machines which leave “offensive odors" 
are also barred, and horns or whistles 
will not be allowed to be used. Machines 
must not be left in the street “‘chugg ng.” 
When it is not in motion the motor must 
be stopped. No privileges not granted to 
drivers of horses will be given the owners 
or operators of automobiles under the or- 
dinances recently passed in Chicago, 
something which, while it will not be at 
a!l to the taste of the automobilist,will be 
much appreciated by the horsemen of that 
city. St. Louis has done nothing in this 
direction. 





It is the nistory of nine out of every ten 
norses that they cannot be kept on edge 
for over about ten weeks, says ‘The 
Horseman” editorially. Nature will final- 
ly rebel. We can hear some one say now, 
“What about Dan Patch? Last season 
|he raced from Windsor to Memphis and 
successfully."" That is true, but do not 
forget that he was a 2:04 pacer and that 
he was winning on an average of at least 
six seconds slower time. His races show 
that he paced thirty-six winning heats, 
the average time being 2:10%. In only four 
heats did he have to go in 2:06 or better. 
In twenty-four of them he was obliged to 
pace in 2:10 or better. This would seem 
to dispose of him as an object lesson as 
against the statement named above. Of 
course every one can readily understand 
that a horse that is racing within him- 
self all the while can stand it to cam- 
paign a great deal longer. There is a great 
difference between racing in this way and 
racing up to form. At Detroit, Heata 
trotted in 2:08% and never beat it after- 
wards. She apparently held her form as 
far as Hartford, and then followed a re- 
versal of form that caused her retirement. 
That was just eight weeks from her De- 
troit race and in two of these she did not 
race. The same may be said to be true of 
Neva Simmons and Country Jay. These 
horses showed their ability to race to 
form early. Chain Shot, 2:064%; Council 
Chimes, 2:074%; Red Princess, 2:12 1-3, and 
Edith W., 2:05, and a number of others 
did not come into form yntil about Sep- 
tember. Then they could race well. We 
do not believe that 1902 is going to be an 
exception to the general rule of form, so 
we can see nothing to discourage owners 
and trainers whose horses have not beat- 
en 2:30 up to date. 

BLUE 


BULL: NOTES. 


By L. E, Clement, 


In “Western Horseman” of June 6 I 
find ‘‘Where, oh, where, is Blue Bull 
Clement?” A green pacing mare, out of a 


daughter of Blue Bull in Samp Wilson's 
stable at Lexington, is said to have paced 
a quarter already at a two-minute gait.” 
The “Western Horseman’ should not 
state such things for facts on an “‘it is 
said.” It is claimed that Edna Ross, now 
four years of age, by Auteros, out of a 


daughter of Blue Bull paced in her three- 
year-old form a quarter at Rushvil'e, 
Ind., in 29 seconds—a 1:56 gait. It is also 


claimed that a meeting was held and rec- 
ords made at the Riverside track, Rush- 
ville, Ind., but the American Trotting As- 
sociation says, “Although they have the 
secretary’s reports, the meeting never 
was held.’’ We in Missouri were in hopes 
of showing that Auteros could sire speed 
out of blood other than that of Blue Bull, 
yet his fastest trotter and fastest pacer 
were both out of daughters of Blue Bull, 
and the fastest one to show up here in 
Missouri is out of a mare whose dam's 


sire was a producing daughter of biue 
Bull 7. 
Last year one of the prominent horse 


dealers of Indianapolis sold an inbred 
Blue Bull mare under a fashionable pedi- 
gree for a long price. The papers state 
that she is making a great showing on 
the speedway. By all odds the fastest 
four-year-old pacer I saw last year was 
claimed to be out of a daughter of Blue 
Bull, but it was the black son of Blue 
Bull, “Grove’s Blue Bull.”” This mare is 
owned at Denver, Col., by W. W. Porter, 
and has others as fast and promising as 
Winfield Stratton. You will now find Win- 
field Stratton in the Year Book of 191, 
page 399, said to be by Saraway, at Se- 
dalia, Mo., 2:13%. Joe McGuire of Den- 
ver, Col., enters the horse this year as by 
Saraway, dam by Grove’s Blue Bull. We 
much prefer to see the daughters of his 
sons showing up than to see his own 
daughters make a greater showing. Three 
years, with not even ordinary opportuni- 
ties for him as a sire, his daughters have 
led as producers the daughters of all sires 
living or dead. The mare sold by Mr. 
Reardon is not “the only pebble on the 
beach.” A prominent dealer of Indianapolis 
told me he had sold numbers of the sons 
and daughters of Commander, son of 1.ue 
Bull in New England as Wilkes bred 
animals, and they are now counted among 
the untraced or stand to the credit of 
Wilkes blood. 

The old grounds used by the Queen City 





XENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE 


Used 20 Yrs. 
Great Results| 





rer KENDALL'S 
PAVIN CURE on 
many horses, \v-| 














(Springfield) Fair Association have be- 
come too valuable to be longer used for a 
fair grounds, and for such purposes have 
probably been abandoned forever. Ever 
since the north town began to build up 
and the ’Frisco placed their shops and 
depot there, there has been a rivalry, 
and the old town, if it has not fought the 
enterprises of the new town, has given 
them the cold shoulder. Several years 
ago a tract of land, perfect in its appoint- 
ments as a pleasure resort, was purchased 
and fitted up as a zoological garden. The 
track was built and worked by the ele- 
phant. Bears and other animals were 
purchased and caged. Rare varieties of 
birds were added to the collection, but 
failure resulted. The animals were sold. 
The property passed into the hands of a 





| capitalist and it seemed as if one of the 
best grandstands and half-mile tracks 
jin the state would pass into disuse and 
oblivion. But Springfield has organized a 
driving club of 150 members. A club 
house under the management of George 
D. Benson, widely known as a promoter 
of the higher class of amusements, has 
been refitted regardless of expense. Mem- 
|bers have the privilege of boating, fish- 
jing and a home club house, where a quiet 
{meal or an evening's entertainment is at 
jtheir option. Springfield, and not the 
North town is back of it. The track and 
lgrandstand, shade and abundance of 
|clear spring water are to be made avail- 
; able for a four days’ meeting, July 22, 23, 
24 and 25. The announcement of program 
will be found elsewhere in ‘‘us issue of 
the RURAL WORLD. I have never seen 
a place where nature has done so much 
to make a perfect spot for an outing as it 
has at the Zoo Park. The Driving Club 
will not attempt giving a fair meeting, 
but will, with the help of the horsemen 
of the West, give a race meeting second 
to nothing on a half-mile track anywhere 
in the country. Mr. Benson says it is a 
branch of the amusement business to 
which he is new, but he has been too long 
in other lines not to catch on and help 
swell the procession. 
Horsemen all over the 
want to see the Zoo park. It is a good 
plan to start just ahead of the Short- 
Shipment Circuit of Missour!. The man- 
agement do not want any money unti! 
you are on the ground. They do not want 
any suspensions. Send in your entries 
and bring the money so you can pay up 
your 5 per cent and start, and the people 
of southwest Missouri will fill the grounds 


country will 


so you will wonder where they came 
from, 
The four-year-old Edna Ross, by Au- 


teros, is credited with the fastest mile yet 
paced at Lexington. If you have a good 
thing in the way of a horse now, you 
can ask almost any old price and get it. 
Colittion, 5, by Baron Rodgers, sire of 
only one, has been sold for $10,500. Enoch 
Wishard has bought for John R. Drake 
of Chicago, Von Rouse for $15,000. The sad- 
dle horse Merwin 1306 goes to Senor Flor- 
enzo Santiago, Porto Rico, at $2,000. Chris 
Steinbach was offered $140 for a filly by 
Allercyone, 2:17%, only two months old 





MISSOURI STATE FAIR RACES. 





A!l of the classes for trotting and pac- 
ing races at the Missouri State Fair, at 
Sedalia, the middle of August, filled sat- 
isfactorily but the free-for-all pace and 
the 2:13 pace. There were substituted for 
these a 2:35 class trot and a 2:30 pace, the 
purses being $300 for each class, and the 
jentries close on July 1. Horsemen now 
have an opportunity to make entries in 
either or both these classes, and the soon- 
er they do it the better. If anything 
turns up to induce them to withdraw the 
entries they make they have the right to 
do it up to the day of closing the entries 
—July 1. If entries are made now it c'oses 
\the matter and will not be forgotten. 


| 





THE MOBERLY FAIR, 

The Moberly Fair races did not fill. This 
is a surprise to us. With one of the best 
mile tracks in the state, with beautiful 
grounds, well shaded with ornamental! 
trees, with good water and stables and 
located close to the prosperous city of 
Moberly, with a management that has 
always been prompt in payment of every 
dollar of indebtedness to horsemen or 
others, it is surprising that the liberal 
purses offered to well selected classes for 
pacers and trotters were not better appre- 
ciated by the owners of trotting and pac- 
ing horses. Moberly is one of the best 
railroad towns in the state and is easily 
reached from every section of the state. 
We believe if the entries were reopened to 
felose on July 1, that horsemen would 
jmake a grand rush to get in their entries 
by that time. The meeting would be held 
the week preceding that at Columbia 
—only a very short shipment. If horse- 
men think as we do they should write 
from all parts of the state and of the 
west to E. W. Roberts, Secretary, Mo- 
berly, Mo., and ask for a reopening of en- 








tries. The Columbia, Mo., entries close 
July 20. This should not be forgotten. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. L. F. 


Spaunhorst is the owner of a fine horse 


colt foaled June 4, 1902. The colt is a 
dark bay, with star, and measured 41 
inches when only a few hours old. It is 
standard bred being by Charlie Burch 


| 17573, race record 2:23%, by Artemas 1793, 
|dam Kate, also the dam of Deck Wright, 
|2:09%, by Blue Bull 7%, and out of Miss 
|Carnielight, by Andrew Carnegie 19182 by 
| Carnegie 8405, by Robert McGregor 647, 
dam Annie Nutwood, by Nutwood 600. 
|Carnielight’s dam was Myrtle Twilight, 
iby Twilight, by Hambletonian 10, second 


dam by Indian Boy, by Indianapolis 221, 
third dam by Miller's Hambletonian, 
fourth dam by Joe Downing, fifth dam 


by Bald Stocking (son of Tom Crowder) 
and sixth dam by Tom Crowder, Charlie 
Burch has two crosses of Blue Bull,which 
makes him a very desirable stock horse, 
as the Blue Bull blood will tell, no matter 
what some people may say against it. 
Mr. Spaunhorst has named his colt Carnie 
Burch, and if present indications have 
langthing to do with a horse’s future, he 
has a grand prospect. May young Burch, 
Jr., thrive and fulfill all expectations, and 
by doing so add to the glory of the Blue 
Bull strain. This is to my knowledge the 
only standard bred colt bred in Cole 
county, and in looking the state over I 
doubt if a better bred one could be found. 
I hope that our Mr. Spaunhorst will con- 
tinue to improve his stock, and in so do- 
ing remember the Right Bower of our old 
friend, Mr. Clement’s Blue Bull. 
STRANGER, Jefferson City, Mo. 





THE POISONING OF HORSES. 





Horses are often seriously poisoned and 
sometimes killed by eating hay containing 
the so-called ‘‘foxtail,”” ‘“‘horse-tail,”’ 
“pine-top,”” “meadow pine,” or “rush,” 
known botanically as equisetum arvense. 
This fact has been conclusively proved by 
experiments made at the Vermont Exper- 
iment Station, Burlington. Many practi- 
cal farmers and horsemen became con- 
vineed years ago that this kind of poison- 
ing oceurs, but their observations have 
disagreed and been contradicted until the 
matter had to be settled by scientific ex- 
periments. 

These experiments have been conducted 
by Dr. F. A. Rich, veterinarian, and Prof. 
L. R. Jones, botanist, of the Vermont Ex- 
periment Station, and their conclusions 
have just been made public. 

Amongst other tests, “swale hay,” con- 
taining considerable quantities of this 
“rush” or “‘foxtail’’ was fed to horses, 
Symptoms of poisoning followed and the 
horses died from the effects. Numerous 
similar cases of accidental poisoning have 
been studied. 

Many farmers who have noticed the bad 
effects of feeding “swale hay’’ have laid 
the blame upon the ferns or “brakes” 





tire’y a mistake. The 
should be condemned. 
Horses are the only 
affected by: this weed. Sheep may possi- 
bly be hurt by it, but that is a quest’on. 
Cows eat it with impunity 
In the horse equisetum produces a nery- 


equisetum alone 


animals seriously 


ous affection characterized by loss of 
muscular co-ordination. He reels and 
staggers like a drunken man, and, as the 
disease progresses, becomes unable to 
stand, goes down, other nervous symp- 
toms develop and death results in from 
four days to two weeks. 

Horses seem to acquire a taste for 
equisetum hay and eat it by preference. 

Young animals and those not receiving 


grain are most susceptible to the poison- 








ous action of the weed. 
CARE OF STALLIONS KEPT FOR 
SERVICE 
In a recent number of the “National 


Stockman and Farmer’ a 
says it is not my purpose 
specific rules for the care, feeding and 
management of stalions. To lay down a 
specific iine of treatment for all would be 
an impossibility. It is only in a general 
way that the subject can be treated, 

In this country most stallions thought 
worthy to keep as stock horses are badly 
treated from the time they are weaned, 
all through colthood and well into horse- 
hood, and not a few are a disappointment 
when put to breeding by reason of it. A 
good sire is one having power to transmit 
quality to his get, and that means a lot. 
A horse may weigh a ton and have the 
conformation of a draft horse, yet he may 
not be a draft horse. If he lacks in qual- 
ity of bone and muscle or nervous vitality 
he is not what he appears to be, or if a 
coach or carriage horse or a standard- 
bred with a trotting lineage, if he lacks 
in staying quality he is no good, as horse- 
men say. It has been Said that breeding 
is everything. Yes it is, and no it is not. 
Breeding is the foundation for all im- 
provement, and without lineage there is 
little hope of producing quality in the off- 
spring. But with the best of breeding be- 
hind a stallion colt that colt must be 
grown properly, or he will grow up lack- 
ing in muscular tone and nerve force, and 
without that his get wil! be thus lacking 
only as the dam may have it to impart. 

Too many colts are Kept far too closely 
confined in box stalls small yards 
from the time they are weaned. They 
may be liberally fed even on the best of 
all foods (oats) for grain, with wheat 
bran, but without exercise they grow up 
with flabby muscles, and while they have 
apparently nerve force in abundance their 


veterinarian 
to lay down 


and 


staying quality when put to the test will 
be like that of a dry goods clerk when 
asked to pull a cross-cut saw. These 
growing colts, like school boys, need 
physical exercise, and they need at least 


a two-acre field to take it in. There is by 
far too much fear that colts will injure 
themselves if allowed to run in pasture 
in this country, especially on our eastern 
breeding farms. If colts (to be stallions, 
I mean) were allowed to run together as 
weanlings and right on up to maturity 
there would be but little danger of their 
hurting each other. Im France it is prac- 
ticed, also on our western plains, and but 
few if any accidents occur providing a 
suitable fence is built and kept up around 
the pasture. I care not what it is con- 
structed of, provided the barbed wire is 
not used, This | consider a curse on all 
farms where horses ‘ate being raised. | 
only wish the man who invented it was 
compelled to sit on it an hour each day 
the rest of his life, and the one who puts 
it around a horse pasture was obliged to 
sit on it an hour and a half daily until he 
thought best to take it away and put 
humane one in its place 

To grow a healthy, robust man the 
boy must have outdoor exercise, and no 
colt that is not given freedom to run and 
race between weaning and three or at 
least two years of age will, in after life, 


regain lost vigor. But a three-year-old 
is yet a horse, what shall be done with 
him? Well, he should have been previous- 


ly trained to harness and do light work, 
and from now on he should be kept at it. 
That is not saying he should be made 
one of a team or do ful! work on the road, 
but he should be driven as near every day 
as possible, and given the box stall and 
yard between times, or, better still, a 
well-fenced pasture lot. A colt grown in 


this manner is never !ucking in vigor, the 
thing a sire must possess. Without it 
weak foals will be the result. 

We have grown the colt well, how can 


we keep him so? During the service sea- 
son he usually gets «xercise enough in 


traveling from stand to stand, but be- 
tween times how is it o1 most farms? He 
is put in the box stall to stand and dream 


or indulge in self-abuse, generally too lit- 
tle groomed and sometimes his stall not 
cleaned in weeks. His feet are neglected 
and he suffers physically. His system be- 
comes sluggish, digestion becomes de- 
ranged and not infrequently many a well- 
bred and well-reared colt is a used-up 
horse by the time he reaches middle age. 
But what should be done with him? may 
be asked. Why, work him; yes, put him 
to work either in the team or in single 
harness as the case may be. Can't work 
him, I hear some say. Well, if he is of a 
disposition that can’t be worked in har- 
ness make a gelding of him. A stallion 
of such a disposition is not the kind of a 
one to breed to. The world has no use for 
horses that won't work, and the way to 
breed horses that will work or drive in 
the carriage is to breed from working 
stallions. One of the best sires I ever 
knew (an imported horse) was used for a 
time in the stud, got inferior foals and 
when nine years old scarcely got any. He 
had been kept idle in a box stall after 
four years of age the greater part of the 
time. He was considered worthless and 
was traded into a jockey’s hands, who 
drove him on the road and worked him in 
the team for a year, when, jockey style, 
he commenced breeding Mares with him 
and he got 108 foals in one season, some 
of which sold for big money afterwards. 
The owner used him hard, but he fed him 
well, and he had constitutional vigor, 
which he imparted to his get. This is only 
one of many instances which I might 
mention which have come under my ob- 
servation. I said the jockey fed him well. 
How few there are that do that. They 
feed enough, nay they sometimes feed 
their growing co'ts too much roughage 
and not enough oats. It is oats and ex- 
ercise that make bone, muscle and vigor, 
not hay, straw and corn fodder. True 
some colts are overfed on grain, but it is 
generally corn and box stalls with plank 
floors to stand on that ruin them. There 
is but little danger of feeding oats to in- 
jure if the colt can have liberty to run 
the excess of energy off. A pound of oats 
to a hundred pounds of colt never yet 
hurt one that had been slowly worked up 
to that amount every day, and given a 
field for a play ground. Some may say, 
“What about bran?” Yes, add some wheat 





bran and a handful of linseed ofl meal. 
They are both grand good feeds fed in 


which it contained. This seems to be en- }moderation to growing animals, but the 


value of bran in making bone is greatly 
overestimated. All anima's get phos- 
phatic matter enough to make bone of 
when oats and mixed hay are fed liber- 
ally. Bran aids more in furnishing pro- 
tein than bone material. In fact, too much 
of it furnishes an excess of phosphatic 
matter for the kidneys to eliminate, and 
serious disease 


may follow in conse- 
quence. In the breeding of animals we 
find a like condition when compared with 
the human race. The children of the !a- 
boring classes are far more hegithy than 
children of those who live sedentary lives. 


And so it is in the breeding of horses ex- 
pecially When sire and dam are both 
worked moderately we can safely look for 
offspring of vigor. When neither is work- 
ed we 





may expect more or less weak 
foals, with crooked limbs, with more or 
less deformity in various parts of the 
body 
AMERICAN HORSES BEST. 


Peter Miller, one of the largest export- 
ers of American bred coach horses to 
England, in a recent interview with a 
representative of the “‘Drover’s Journal” 
expressed the conviciton that the Amer- 
ican roadster was the par excellent light- 
harness norse of the world, In an ex- 
perience extending over many years as 
an extensive dealer and importer, and 
after a comprehensive trial of the horses 
of Ireland, Scotland, Germany, France 
and Hungary, he gives his decisive pref- 
erence to the American coacher. In 
weight, substance, style, conformation, 
action, speed and endurance, the Ameri- 
can horse clearly outclassed all rivals. 
He returned to Chicago after an extend- 


ed tour of observation of the western 
wholesale markets and stated that the 
Chicago market was the only point 


where coach horses could be purchased 
in any considerable numbers. Mr. Miller 
has a resident buyer at the Union Stock 
Yards, and it is a poor week when less 
than forty coachers are purchased for 
export. Mr. Miller reports a good de- 
mand in England for coach horses of the 
best type, but medium grades are almost 
unsalable. The trade is more particular 
than usual this season owing to its being 
coronation year, when the demand is 
only for the best. 


ALFALFA HAY FOR HORSES. 


Alfalfa hay is an excellent roughage for 
heavily worked horses. It keeps them in 
good flesh and alfalfa fed horses have 
glossy coats of hair such as are secured 
by feeding linseed meal. Teamsters who 
have given alfalfa a trial for several 
months usually prefer it to other hay, 
while those who have fed it for a short 
time only strongly condemn it. When 
hard-working horses are first fed alfalfa 
they sweat profusely, have loose bowels 
and often urinate excessively. If the al- 
falfa is properly fed these Symptoms pass 
away in from three to six weeks, and the 
animals get in good condition and remain 
so. The writer recently saw a team of 
heavy Percheron mares that had been fed 
no other roughage than alfalfa for 12 
years, and were in nearly what breeders 
call show condition, although they had 
been fed little grain. In getting a horse 
on feed with alfalfa hay not over two 
pounds should be fed the first day, and 
the horse should be given the same kind 
of hay as usual. The amount of alfalfa 
fed should be slowly 


falfa. 
pounds of alfalfa hay is sufficient for a 
day's ration for an average farm horse. 
When grain is high priced 18 to 20 pounds, 
and sometimes more, may be safely fed, 


but after 12 pounds per day is reached the 


increase in amount should be made very 
gradually, and a careful watch kept on 
the condition of the horse. 
symptoms mentioned as occurring when 


the horse is first fed alfalfa appear the 


amount fed should immediately be re- 


duced and kept down to 10 or 12 pounds 


until the animal gets in good condition, 


when an increase may again be slowly 
made, 
Alfalfa makes the best feed for catt!e, 


sheep and hogs when cut when only one- 
tenth of the plants have reached full 
bloom 
when cut when in full bloom or even a lit- 
tle later. On large farms it is customary 
to start cutting when the alfalfa is in 
proper condition for cattle, the work will 
not be completed until some of the al- 
falfa is matured too much for cattle. 
That cut late is fed to horses. Alfalfa 
that has been over cured and thereby lost 
part of its leaves is better for horses than 
for cattle. The fourth and fifth cuttings 
of alfalfa have a much greater percent- 
age of leaves than the earlier cuttings, 
the hay is very laxative and not too much 
should be fed to horses. Under ordinary 
western farm 
Kaffir corn is the grain fed with alfalfa. 
Equal parts of corn and oats makes a 
good grain feed. 


falfa hay. With a good grain ration a 
careful feeder will give a horse as many 


ci 1 ay as he would prairie 
pounds of alfalfa hay Dp - RAL 
flesh, skin and hair that cannot be se- 
cured in feeding prairie hay without the 
On the other 
hand, if grain is scarce or high the quan- 
tity fed may be limited and an increased 
amount of alfalfa will take its place. The 
writer has seen a few teams that were 
doing ordinary farm work and were in by 
good condition that had no other feed 
than alfalfa hay, but the drivers knew 


hay, but he will secure a condition 


addition of linseed meal. 


how to work and care for their teams, 


and most teamsters would fail on alfalfa 


H. M. COTTRELL, 
Kansas Agricultural College. 


alone. 





Dan Patch is a worthy son of his sire 
unless he belies his looks, and his last 
season’s campaign does not speak truth- 
fully, writes ‘“‘“Hawley” in the “Kentucky 
Stock Farm.” His first start at Windsor 
last year, while it augured well for his 
future sucess, did not begin to convey 
the true merit of the horse, and few real- 
ized that a new star was in the ascend- 
ant. Not until Brighton Beach was reach- 
ed did the followers of the circuit know 
that he was a veritable crack. It was in 
this race that the horse’s clean score of 
winning heats was tarnished by the most 
palpable lay-up ever seen, his time in the 
first heat being 2:13, and he won the sec- 
ond in 2:04%. There is much about this 
coming champion that reminds one of his 
sire. He has something of the latter’s 
mannerisms, and is not unlike him in his 
poise. He lacks, however, his sire’s per- 
fect action, for while the son goes very 
true forward his action behind is some- 
what sprawling. In this respect he is not 
the equal of Audubon Boy, nor is he quite 
as good a type as the chestnut, albeit he 
has more beauty. Joe Patchen’s son has 





done him credit; he will do him even 
more honor, and after due seasoning, 


increased and the 
amount of roughage correspondingly de- 
creased until at the end of three or four 
weeks the entire rough feed becomes al- 
With a good grain ration 10 to 15 


If any of the 


It makes the best feed for horses 


conditions either corn or 


It is difficult to give the 
comparative values of prairie hay and al- 


ZOO PAR 





JULY 22, 

j 

oo Day 2:45 trot $500 
2:30 pace .... 300 
‘%e-mile dash, running...$100 
6 furlongs $100 

Second Day—2:28 trot . $400 
2:20 pace .. $400 


%-mile dash . $100 


4% furlongs . $100 


Stakes close July Ist; 


Send for entry blanks to 


GEO. D. 


5 per cent before starting, 5 more 


K RACES. 


1902. 


23, 24, 25. 

Third Day 2:23 trot 0 
2:16 pace $400 
s-year-old pace coseconae 
Novelty race, catch 

weight $100 
5 furlongs $100 

Fourth Day—Free-for-all fee 3400 
Free-for-all pace .........3400 
%-mile dash $100 
s-year-old trot . $20 





from winners 


BENSON, Secretary, 


Zoo Park, Springfield, Mo. 











S. S. SOUTHWEST 


STAKE RACE 
Stake No. 1—2:40 class trot ........... $ 400 
Stake No. 2—2:28 class trot ......... 400 
Stake No. 3—2:23 class trot ....... » & 
Stake No. 4—2:18 class trot 
Stake No. 5—2:30 class pace . 1,000 
Stake No. 6.—2:24 class PACE ......065. aw 
Stake No. 7—2:17 class pace .......... 400 
Stake No. 8—Free-for-all pace ......, 400 


Nevada, Mo., W. E. Clark, Secy 
Rich Hill, Mo., John D. Moore, Secy ...... 
Sedalia, Mo., Missouri State Fair ........ 
Holden, Mo., EB. K. Steele, Secy............ 
Harrisonville, Mo., R. 8. Wooldridge, Secy 
Paola, Kan., W. H. Bradbury, Secy 


STAKES TO CLOSE 


MEMBERS OF CIRCUIT AND DATES OF MEETING 


MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 


PROGRAMME. 

| SPECIALS. — 
| Stake No. 9~—Three-year-old and un- 

|  , ae . $300 
| (Entry fee, $10 cash when entry is 
made. No suspensions. Money refunded 


if stake does not fill.) 





| 
| Stake No. 10—Two-year-old pacers or 
Three-year-old trotters.$200 
(Entry fee, $7 cash, when entry is made. 
No suspensions. Money refunded if stake 
does not fill.) 


| 


| 


Aug 
Aug. 





- My - TUESDAY, JULY 1. 
orses mus named on or before that day and 2 per cent. of stake 

6 paid. 
SPECIAL ENTRY PRIVILEGE—Record no bar after June 1, 1902, provided en- 


try is made (or regularly mailed) according to rules and conditions prior to the 
date on which record is made. 


4013 
Write JOHN D. MOORE, Circuit Secretary, Rich Hill, Mo., for conditions. 








COLUMBIA, 


Running Races same as last year. 





MO., RACES. 





AUGUST 5, 6, 7, 8. 

| 

No. 1—2:45 Class Trot . 62:35 C 

Se, 808i) Gienn Sees : oe Wc cecerecensacsece $1,000 
No. 32:23 Class Trot » 06.83 CARS . DBD. vi cdcecexccoccces 400 
No. 4—2:18 Class Trot . 82:16 Class Pace.... 400 
No. 5—2:35 Class Trot . &Free-for-All Pace................ 400 
No. 11—8-year-old and under Trot . 10—8-year-old and under Pace.... 200 


Stakes close June 20. 


For Particulars and Conditions Address 
B. E. HATTON, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 








in connection with Shorthorns and Berkshires. 


25 JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Am clearing out my entire herd at a bargain, for the reuson that I have not the room to handle them 
Write for information. 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo. 








re 





STALLIONS. 








WILKESBY, 33333. 


One of the best-bred sons of the great 
Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great 
Belmont, son of Alexander’s Abdallab 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, wil) 
make the season of 1902 at my stables, at 
very reasonable terms. He ts ever 1¢ 
hands and has the fine style of the Bel- 
mont family. Address 


W. F. SCHADE, 
Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 





PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea 
son of 1902. For tabulated pedigree and 
terms address L, E. CLEMENT, Peirce City, Mo 


Colman Farm Stallions 


ELECTEER 31500, by Expedition, 2: 
son of the great Electioneer. Exped 
tion's dam Lady Russell by Harold; sec- 
ond dam Miss Russell by Pilot, Jr., 12. 
Lady Russell has four in the list, and is 
full sister to Maud §&., 2:08 Electeer’s 
dam is Monitor Rose, by onitor 1327; 
second dam Bay Dixie, by / Abdallah, Jr., 
son of Alexander’s Abdallah; third dam 
Dixie, 2:30 to wagon, by Pilot, Jr., 12 (full 
sister to Tackle, 2:26, dam of Pilot e- 
dium). The doubling up of the blood of 
that great action controller, Pilot, Jr., 
combined with that of the great Blection- 
eer, ought to make of ELECTEER a 
most prepotent trotting sire. He Is 15% 
hands, color brown, trotting action un 
surpassed, 

MONGRATTAN, by Grattan, 2:13 (the 
sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan 
Boy, 2:08), dam by Monitor 1327, the sire 
of Geo. Bennen, 2:17%, etc., etc., second 
dam by Abdallah, Jr., the sire of several 
in the list by Alexander's Abdallah, the 
sire of Goldsmith Maid. Mongrattan is 
16 hands, bright bay, incely style and 
with the best action. e took first pre- 
mium as roadster stallion in his class at 
the last St. Louis Fair. Both these stal- 
,lions will stand for the season of 1902 at 
the Colman Stock Farm stables, at the 
head of Creve Coeur Lake, in St. Louis 
County. Electeer at $20, and Mongrattan 





at $15.00, one-half to be paid at time of 
service, the other half when mare proves 
tn foal. These terms will be rigidly ad- 


hered to. For further particulars address 
COLMAN STOCK FARM, care of RU- 
WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Mondorf 22009, 


By Allandorf 2:19%. son of the t On- 
ward; Allandorf’s dam Alma Mater, the 





most successful s -producing daugh- 
ter of Mambrino Patchen, having eight 
of her get in the 2:30 list; Mondorf's dam 


Monitor 1327, a well-known sire of 
speed by Merchant, son of Belmont, and 
both of their dam's Cougars of Mam- 
brino Chief. Mondorf is the sire of 
Wilksdorf 2:21. He is 16 hands. 00d 
bay, great style, has a record of 2:34%, 
but has trotted in Matinee races better 


| MONGOLD, 28695, 


By Allandorf, 2:19%, the best-bred son 
of the great Onward, as his dam was that 
greatest of all brood mares, Alma Mater, 
the dam of Alcyone, Alcantara, etc., 
whose records as producing sires are un- 
surpased. Mongold’s dam is Monitor 
Rose, whose first, second and third dams 
are all in the great brood mare table. 
Mongold has a matinee race record op 
@ very slow track of 2:26%. He is bloo, 
bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 
the best action and his colis cannot be 
beaten for size, style, etc. For terms ad- 
dress or call upon 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden,' Mc 


Wilkesgold 26360, 


By Red Wilkes, who divides honors with 
Onward as a sire of speed—both by the 
eat George Wilkes, 2:22. Red Wil 
as sired over 100 with records better 
| than 2:30, and has sired over 70 daughters 
|that have produced sons and daughters 
with records better than 2:30. ilkes- 
gold’s dam is Monitor Rose, whose first, 
} second and third dams have all produced 
| better than 2:30 speed, and are all in the 
great brood mare table. Wilkesgold has 
|a@ record of 2:34%, but has been timed in 
2:25 and is very speedy. He is a beauti- 
ful brown, 15% hands high, good bone and 
heavy quarters, blocky built. He will 














}stand at my farm three miles north of 
| Wentzville. For terms call upon or ad- 
osephville, 


|dress H. H. EISENBATH, 
| St. Charles Co., Mo. 





Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL, 33727, 
Sired by Alley Rusell, 2:22%, dam Mora- 
sulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 
fine, stylish, reliable horses. He is ove 
16 hands, and is outstyled by few horses 
anywhere. You have but to look at him 
to admire him. Terms exceedingly lib- 
eral. Address 


D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


1902--MONWARD 18417-=1902 


Sired by Hudson 2831, son of Kentucky 
'Prince 247, son of Clark Chief 89. Hud- 
son's dam by Hambletonian 10. Mon- 
ward's dam by Monitor 1327, stre of 
George Bennen, 2:17%; Queen T., 2:26%; 
Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc., and the dams 
of Teah, 2:11%; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- 
jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is a 
solid dark chestnut, 16% hands, of splen- 
did form, a great knee actor, has style 
and speed, and his colts fill the bill for 
any purpose the horse market demands. 
He is one of the best bred stallions, as 





—— om ve geet = very “ey 9 well as one of the best individuals in the 
rms at my 8 e r Troy, Mo. - | West. Call at my stable, or ad 

. MOORE, Troy, a dress Dr. 
ww na ¥, Lincels | wittam Colman, Sterling, Kan. 











; brought about by another campaign, his 
j astute trainer will ask him to do battle 
;with the giants, or perhaps it would be 
| more proper to say giant, as Prince Alert 
seems to be in a class by himself, now 
|that the immortals of yesterady are no 
‘longer in their prime. 


PAINLESS DEATH. 


I have a very old dog that has b 


DIRECT 
TO USER 


THIS BUGGY 
$31.95 


Has good Wheels, Axles 
Springs. etc. Guaran- 
teed one year. Best work 
lowest prices. 








25 8. Main St., St. Louis. 





so feeble that it is quite difficult for him 
to rise, and the odor from him is quite 
offensive, and I would like very muc.. to 
get rid of him. Will you kindly tell me 
the best way to do this, as there is much 
sentiment associated with the case and 
which it is necessary to overcome?—M. B. 

Answer.—Form a cone of a newspaper 
the proper size to fit the nose closely, 
place a sponge or soft piece of cloth in it, 
back the animal in a corner, where he 
may be easily held, pour about one ounce 
of chloroform on the material, press the 
nose in the cone and hold it there about 
three minutes, and he will collapse with- 
out a trace-of pain.—Turf, Field and 
Farm. 








Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 


To close out last edition this book is of- 
fered at $1.00 cloth and 75 cents paper. 
Send orders to author at No. 8 Exchange 
Place, Room 8, Boston, Mass. 
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[te 1ce moved over into the clover patch | Even the blackest of them all, the 

labout the depth of two rows of trees, crow, : nn or 
it ( e: have a large seed bed full of plants | Renders good service as your man-a 
BD ~ &, those packages of seeds of peren- | arms, ] : 
nials | ordered, and they must find room | Crushing the beetle in his coat of mai 
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4 BIRTHDAY WISH Oo. yes, we have a garden, too, where Think, every morning when the sun peeps lin making way for you—but he 
° a as all kinds of vegetables are doing finely, ‘ through ‘ 7 f the So gulleless now, so poorly dressed 
From a Mother Her Daughter but the flowers are the closest to the |The dim, leaf-latticed windows of May hide away @own in his breast 
———ee s grove, P = “4 ss 3 
So this is your eighteet th birthday \'ready the reserving kettle and the | How Jubilant the happy birds renew : pager — pe “ot 

Y re a child no more; glass ur ming into the kitchen. | Their old, melodious Madrigals of a yr, |To stand where but the greatest may— 
Yo 1ocked at the lovely porta \We have plenty of gooseberries, but no |And when you think of this, remember, | laugh out at the country lad 

nte >» womanhood's door! strawberries. There will be Jlenty o too, > ‘ 7 pe ey ats 

° we zee: " eeyEs es ae only hsoinyy A Tis always morning somewhere, and Who passes awkwardly to-day 
Now, ¢ at the threshold ng. The mower will go out into the above hee ee oor boy in the street 

of tl tried =, ouieal r next week Alpenty the | The eoreteuing continents from shore to ae ae py tet oe. 

L cl } roe Sam ” wheat heading warns us of the harvest; s e, : ‘The saan ged on his feet, 

Wars beet ee the bloom is on the rye, and the whole |Somewhere the birds are sing:ng ever: ate coon. tattered, too. 

aie f tragrance, In Geld and sis PEARL. | With grimy hands and tangled hair, 
I a da . kness g I wed crops" keep the men > City, M ~ , He dodges here a hurries there, 

His own dear word, the light folks while the hoes are always in| Montgomery ty, Mo Too teite MEE veers, but otill 
{ s into p and res man< —_—_—_——— Ber : neh tak lice ae 
' e] it thie G cde sigt sen , al Well. there is a woman | Written for the RURAL WORLD be : a a yer 5 yy tag a 

wl . ways busy—who finds no idle THE HUMOROUS STORY on. - ee +s nto s ti wi lares 
” aha orgive the child who sometimes dar 
Tome en ee > Cecngee se , - ae where work Sls pn orere We are prone to dwell on the practical To play a little on his way; 

pep ser Bie ne oligo meget ty . ss in the houshose cveene. rnere 7 side of life so much that we are inclined | Down in the busy thoroughfares 
Be helpful to the ones deares i bright g little girl who calls for to hold in contempt the teller of |..re boys the wor'd shall know some day. 

Through ali life’s days a! 1 hours n h . line upon line precept pedi y Lge ge mena 

, - on precept, yet who Is parniay. “ee when the humorous page meet our |Oh country boy, I lift my hat 
And when life's journey is over by little to do many things. We all love bee To count the eggs and |In humble deference to you; 

May you hear “Well — the farm, and find no monotony in all its ascerta'n how much muslin or how many |Oh little worker in the street, 
eS ee ee a a SS  aae grocer es may be secured for the basket | Clad in your soiled and tattered blue, | 

And hear My child come ome ; mething new For a while it was the of eggs ready for market may be good lwWith awe I watch you as you pass 

Litchtie’d, Ill, Nov. 18, 1899 y. H. 8 mbs--now it is the new colts, the baby business management; to weigh the but- /I might cry “Bravo!” if I knew 

ene Rives, then, ons by one, the Big. gente ter and carefully wrap it in parchment |Oh ragged, tired, awkward boy, 
Written for the RURAL WORLD sows come home, followed by a crowd of aande peas snkan ‘it in prime condition to | What things God sent you here to do. 
ee om h nage 4 tt ole ag: a |customers, and plan for the wise expendi- —S. E. Kiser in Chicago Record-Herald. 
— they ive picked up among > ‘eaves 2 r Be is » how . ace e 
My Flower Missiot the forest, and brought to the barnyara |‘UTe of raged receipts nat its place in the | HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
—" : . household economy of farm life; but too | asses 
so many more claimants of care much anxious care does make the heart | 1¢ the w'ck of imp does not move 

From the earliest blossoming of my ; gude mon spends much of his weary und there is need of diversion If leasily in the holder. draw out one or two 
hardy bulbs, when liv-ng it the ty ir sure moments, haltering, harnessing your boy can tell a good story at the right |tnreads from ain The wick ten 
rounded indoors and . it, by my |? ov and near sige + pte lad and t me that has its well-aimed point of wit, |be as large a one as the holder will re- 
ful flowering plants _— cals 004 oe eee nee - encourage him i ceive. 
bath, to build up & deautiful A _ a — i know why those penn cae — The earth has enough sadness and life Save all your broken and crooked carpet 
bouquet of flowers and foliage i send rhey were fed too well. Not only is full of care, and we all need the mirth |tacks and keep them in a box in the 
it, with my husband and daughter, to the at their own scratching pens, but by get- of wholesome humor. Our most eloquent |,itchen for cleaning bottles. They are 
West End Christian church for the pulpit ° ng into the feed room, and even thé men delight in a good story well told. better than shot, for the sharp edges 
When the day’s services were over, dear feed boxes at the barn. I am not both- A wied mother will have &.stoey full of saueil of ait aE stains. 

Sister Bartholomew would tak hes — . ering with chickens this year. I've got life and merriment that will put fresh } Kerosene added to boiled starch—a tab- 
the flowers to some one whose life they better business to attend to, and when I vigor into the lads and lasses of the llespoonful to a quart—will prevent the 
ee aa : ys nt a 4 “ ange a mye eg ap eats poy A household when weary with heavy bur- | smoothing iron sticking, and will give a 
up year after year from the earlies OS- |shall see tha he yiddies do starve a - | dens jgloss to the artic'es; the scent will all 
— he hayortl igen tego ye ae aes pray Be ny Air This tne of thought has boon ia mr jevaporate in the drying ‘ 

eae heii . ic sien. euultial goers : soaks age tan by the experiences of the day. or | Lamp burners which are in constant 
B. my Denetitel palm, whied, she. Bees pane: Denar tates vig Grom S40 \was crowding and the nerves seemed | use should be boiled occasionally in pear- 
me, every § ay takes its place upon the |& Sons. We are very proud of him, and strained to the last tension when a mem- |jine or soda suds, then scrubbed and pol- 
“een. Stee im remenra Se — wt hime ye every day. He % & ber of the home found a I'ttle story full jis hed with brick dust, when they will 

In addition to this morning bouquet |“sure” pet. We bought a sheep, too, but of keen wit, which was read effectively. |do as good service as new ones. 
there was one always sent to the after- |one sometimes gets a bad bargain. It is ‘There was a hearty laugh, followed by 4| When silver spoons become discolored 
noon Mission Sunday School, which our best to deal with reliable parties. We |)... bright remarks, and work was again |from eggs, scour them with fine table 
daughter attended, and these were for |shall buy another sheep this summer, |_..umed, and, personal!y, I accomplished | salt. This will remove the discolorat on, 
Sister Fields, wife of the superintendent. | put we shall deal with another firm. ‘ much more in less time and with less | which is caused by the sulphur of the egg, 
Many times | prepared a pasteboard box HELEN WATTS McVEY. atrain for the mental relaxation.. I'm g0- lana not sevatiiior wear the sliver. 
full of dainty “‘nosegays,”’ giving my hus- Wright County, Mo lin g to collect some funny stories and have If you wish to avoid streaks when 
band str'ct injunctions te see. Sat the ERA qOANy: them in reserve when we all need a laugh. | washing nicely painted doors, begin at 
old ladies and the sad-faced ones got | Writte n for the Rt RAL WORLD ‘ MRS. MARY ANDERSON. |the bottom and wash all the way to the 
these ; | TENANTS OF . WOODLAND AND Caldwell Co., Mo. lop of the GaeetmNow the paint is all wet 

My business aften tom me ae hae FIELD a leer eae | begin at the top, wash downward and 
pre sytem pot tanking yc A new member of the Home Circle | Written for the RURAL WORLD |wipe dry as you go. Streaks are caused 
a? alee Gai, and it wens pathetic to jtells of having taken up the study of A “PREVIOUS TO" FROM INA MAY. | by ee ae a, water running down 
see the little neglected children crowd botany. I want to tell you that I, too,| Bin 5 over the dry paint. Et 
about me with eager eyes and outstretch- |am interested in wild flowers. I wonder The wang obtuse pgp lnsign ae not AN ANTIDOTE FOR WORRY. 
ed hands, crying, “Misses, please give me if the beautiful Card nal flower grows but know that friend Dype was talking | a 
a flower!’ I never had one too many. near your home. There is a swampy woods about Ina May when he spoke of wna f Correct breathing is the first part to 

One day I had taken a choice bouquet |mear us where we go to hunt it, in |“her” for secretary of the re-union. Now |cultivate in the pursuit of beauty, just 
and gone to see a friend whom I had been |the gray, grizzly autumn weather, and |for fear that some one might take —- as it is the first step toward improve- | 
told was sick. On reaching her residence |We are sure to find the lovely, scarlet | Seriously I rise to speak. I don’t want any | ment in health. As a woman breathes, so 
I found no one at home, so I took a car | plumes there flaming brightly in the dusk | “orfus"; am not fitted for any; haven't | she is, for the poise of the chest is the 
for the down town streets, intending to |“nd gloom of the trees. stability enough about me to hold one. |keynote to the whole figure. When the 
leave the bouquet with her husband at | And have you ever seen the blossom of |The her I meant was our Gear, oweet jchest is in the proper position, the fine 
his place of business. As I walked down |the Indian turnip—Jack-in-the-pulpit? It | Mrs Chubbuek. I don't often gush” |points of artistic wearing apparel and 
Second street I saw before me a little, un- | has so many names. Every one knows the |OVer peop-e, but if she wasn’t dear and jall the little frills of fashion are seen 
der-sized girl, barefooted, bare-headed, seed in the fall, a cluster of bright red | sweet and possessed of limitiess patience | to best advantage. 
with a mass of straight black hair hang- |berries on a short, green stem close to |She would never undertake to “edit can Even humble materials assume a cer- 
ing about her eyes and shoulders, wheel- |the ground, but one seldom sees the blos- May's letters. I never read hens — jtain elegance hitherto _unknown. But, 
ing a little rickety cart in which was a |som. It isn’t very pretty although it j after I have written them. I try to write |if it is carried badly, the figure droops and | 
child not many years younger than her- |looks something like a calla lily, but it |to quite a number of people, and I know falls into ugly angles. Noth ng sets well, 
self; the baby had a tired, languid air, |is rather odd looking. Soloman’s seal is |!f I tried to revise my work the strain |no garment seems right. It is always | 
with closed eyes and such a drty little |another odd plant. ; would produce nervous promtention: If |wrong to make the bone _ structure do 
race! fretting and whining as it lay in its The more we learn of plants, how of- |She will but consent to be it we will be |most of the work in keeping the body 
wretched vehicle. Stopping beside the |ten is Nature’s kindness brought to our all right. I am constrained to se iaig you | upright. The muscles should hold in pos 
cart I said, “Little girl, don’t you want |thoughts. ‘Trees for the builder's yard, the story of my only office holding. | jition, otherwise grace is out of the ques- 
these flowers?” at the same time press- |flowers for the bride’s chamber, corn for | For five years before I married I “held |tion and good health difficult. 
ing the stems into the slim dirty little |the granary, moss for the grave."’ It is down” the offices ot secretary and treas- | To breathe correctly, keep the chest 
hand. She lifted a pair of big black eyes, |is strange how different the interests of | "rer in my Sunday School. When I re- pup. out, forward, as it pulled up by a 
filled with fear and suspicion, to my face, |people are. What holds for one the deep- | signed the officers were so impressed with button. Keep the chin, the lips, the 
then looked at the flowers with amaze- |est interest will often seem to another |™Y five years of faithful service hat they |chest, on a line. Hold the shoulders on 
ment and doubt, but the next instant |to be dull and quite without use. |voted me a chromo; but after they tried ja line with the hips. The observance of | 
there flashed a look of supreme delight | I am trying to study ornithology this |‘° unravel deme system « bookkeeping these directions will insure to golf skirts 
and gratitude over her little, sallow face, |Summer and I find it the pleasantest of | taee ree so depressed that they bape pee rainy-day costumes a real dignity 
as she comprehended the situation. She | outdoor amusements. I have a new book hea give me the oT. I acne’ reed jand picturesque qffect. Breathe upward 
grasped the flowers tightly, caught up the /0n ornithology, “Bird Neighbors,’’ by bee ys nella get So ouldn’t read ee and cusward, as if mpont to fly, drawing 
whining baby with one arm, and dragging | Ne itje Blanchon, and with its help I have It had bast tte me ° So offer wee no office, tod in the air with slow, deep breaths and 
the broken cart behind her, ran as fast |identified a number of birds, their songs, et me take ge of to ee aay ae - sentiy, . 
as her burden would allow toward a dirty |nests and eggs. The book has over fifty | ladle out the ice cream. That is the| This conscious deep breathing, repeat- 
alley opening on to the sidewalk—toward full page color plates and is ‘just fine.” | height of my ambition. Pearl M., in the j}ed ten or twenty times at intervals dur- | 
nae actin? I suppose! When she reach- ‘Then “A Kentucky Cardinal,” and “Wake | kindness “ her heart has started me on jing the day, tends to expand the chest 
ed the alley she cast one look backward | Robin” are both pleasing works on the j Fee aes road to the much-coveted ‘star | permanently, to give it classic poise and 
at me, ber face fairly transfigured with |Same subject. Everyone would enjoy them | flower. iook out for marvelous toes style. Repeated four times, it is said to 
joy, and then disappeared. When next 1 am sure. a the “trenchant” pen of Ina May this |be a cure for worry.—Philadephia Press. 
I saw my friend I said, “I am glad 1 did | Knowing the birds’ songs, though, led a : . , CARING FOR THE TEETH. 
not find you at home,” And she replied, |me into mischief last Sunday. They were ave meen: Cnet coghhais little cemetery to i 
“and oy I, for you gave that child | unusually tuneful, and as I sat in church eee. oe: ger and blossoms Upon Without good teeth there cannot be | 
one glimpse of heaven.’ |near an open window, my thoughts — ; ae I wish that all of you good mastication. 

When the little lad and lassie came to ; Would stray from the sermon out into the be jo mnew an saved her would send —'s Without thorough mastication there 
live with us, I at once began to en- | bright sunlight to picture for me the ap tage tg above her aa cannot be perfect digestion, and poor 
courage their love of beautiful things and | members of the aerial chorus. w ‘ ne : ~ it poy rae and flouris “ health results. 3 
we all are fond of flowers. It is easy to, Mr. Lyons has some beautiful bird fl ao t =o" > aid “a en tae B.- a-gy the paramount importance of 
gather a bouquet here, for there are the |neighbors. The gold finches are such ch rl a ws os < a — me sound teeth, ; 
loveliest ferns, feathery grasses and flow- |Pretty little creatures. When they go | "iBnteyed geraniums, ght gee Copan teeth Go Gil yeeee: 
ers of every hue scattered profusely along |S0uth in flocks they always visit the gar- ee = eo ee t ig a ied Eupertance of @ sound first set of | 
the waste places all over the farm, and |dens and it is pieasant to see them flut- to e = a pays " oa = ate mii ahr great to the child as a sound | 
the “gude mon,” as well as the children, |ter down out of the dazzling, early au- wea mcs ‘oan ; a! aan ta . ag aed second set - to the adult. 
take a great interest in the bouquet that |tumn skies and light upon the great sun- 4 : e joved all flowers, but| Children should be taught to use ...e 


And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 





goes with them to the village Sunday |flowers which are scarcely more bright 
School, and the dainty little button-hole than they. | 
boquets to be pinned in place after the | This spring we sometimes see a pair of 





ri 


€ 


church is reached and the sunshine shut |those rarest of birds—rose breasted gros- | 
out beaks. We often find the cuckoos in the 

A package of rose plants came to me woods, too, which are said to be seen very | 
from the Iowa Seed Company, Des Moines, ;S¢ldom. But why such a fuss is made 
Iowa, in the latter days of April. They |©ver the ugly creatures I can’t see. When 
were fine, hardy plants, well packed, and |they begin that horrid, croaking noise, 


it was no trouble to make them grow, and | Which I guess must be called a song, 1 


I find them setting buds and getting , feel like putting my hands over Oty, Cars 
ready to bloom. Another package came |#nd holding them there till sure it has 
from The Storrs, Harrison Company of stopped. : 

Qhio, and out of over 125 plants only two | There are so many orioles, both the or- 


xave died. These firms both send out fine |Chard and Baltimore, and robins, king 
plants, well packed, and one is very sel- |birds, phoebes, flickers, nuthatches—I had 
dom lost. But I ordered a lot of roses |better stop hadn't I? 


I feel as if I must apologize for writing 
so much of a subject which will be of in- 
terest to few, if any. I suppose I owe an 
apology to "my folks,’’ too, for I nearly 


from another firm, and they came so poor- 
ty packed and the plants were so small 
and poor that it has been like nursing 


vabies to get them even to live until now, 


to say nothing of growth. They are like |Worry them to death telling of my won- 
little exhausted invalids. I hope to save |@erful discoveries. 

them, as they are all choice varieties. I I want to quote a part of Longfellow: 
am working faithfully to get the yard “Birds of Killingworth,’ which teaches 


more, in a way, 

thology, 

words and in a beautiful form all that I 

could say: 

“Do you ne’er 
ings these? 

Do you ne’er think who made 
who taught— 





than any work on orni- 
$10—REW ARD—$100. 


Th readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dread- 
ed disease that science has been able to 
cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 


think what wonderous be- 


them and | 


one-half a 
jtwo pieces of preserved ginger root iuree 





best loved these— 


From the Trimardeans and bergamots 


To the Johnny-Jump-Ups small. 


INA MAY. 


DON'T DESPISE THE 


BOYS. 
| Don't plague the bashful country boy 
| Who looks with awe upon you now; 
| His clothes are poor and he is coy, 

| And tangles up his legs somehow 

|So that he stumbles awkwardly 

















tooth brush early. 
Food left on the 
acid formed 
The 


teeth ferments, and the 
produces decay. 


substance of the following rules 


eS should therefore be impressed upon all 
SPICED CHERRIES—Prepare a syrup | children: 

rf two and_ three-quarters pounds 1. The teeth should be cleansed at 
of sugar and one-quarter of a pint |least once a day. 

f vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of cloves,| 2. The best time to clean the teeth is 


teaspoonful of salt 


and 


after the last meal. 
3. A small tooth brush with stiff brist- 


jinches long and an inch wide. Add six |les should be used, brushing up and down 
pounds of pitted cherries, boil gently for- |and across and inside and outside and fn 
ty-five minutes, bottle and seal. Serve | between the teeth. 

with game. Zz 4. A simple tooth powder or a little 





and which will express in fewer | 


-yure known to the medical fraternity. |The dialect they speak, where melo- | 
_atarrh being a constitutional dis- dies 

ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, ; Whose household words are songs in | 
_-ting directly upon the blood and muc- many keys, 

ous surfaces of the system, thereby de- Sweeter than instrument of man e’er 


caught! 
Whose habitations in 
Are half-way houses 
Heaven. 


stroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by build- 
ag up the constitution and ass‘sting 
ature in doing its work. The proprietors 


the 
on 


tree-tops even 
the road to 





save so much faith in its curative pow- | You call them thieves and pillagers; but 
rs that they offer One Hundred Dollars know, 
for any case that it fails to cure. Send They are the winged wardens of your 
cor list of testimonials. farms, 
Address F.J. CHENEY & CO.,Toledo,O. | Who from the cornfields drive the insid- 
sold by Druggists, 75c. ious foe, 
Sold by all Druggists, Toc. And from your harvest keep a hundred 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. narms; " 











EVERY MAN 
WOMAN AND CHILD 


who suffers from 


Rheumatism 


should use 


Jacobs Oil 








soap and some precipitated chalk taken 
on the brush may be used if the teeta are 
dirty or stained. 
5. It is a good practice to rinse the 
mouth out after every meal. 
6. All rough usage of the teeth, such 
cracking nuts, biting thread, etc., 
should be avo ded, but the proper use of 
the teeth in chewing is good for them. 
When decay occurs it should be at- 


as 





jit is stopping of a small cavity that is 


of the greatest service.—Motherhood. 


LIFE. 


The poet's exclamation: “O Life! I feel 
thee bounding in my veins,’ is a joyous 
one. Persons that can rarely or never make 
it, in honesty to themselves, are among 
the most unfortunate. They do not live, 
but exist; for to live implies more than to 
be. To live is to be well and strong—to 
arise feeling equal to the ordinary duties 
of the day, and to retire not overcome by 
them— to feel life bounding in the veins. 
A medicine that has made thousands of 
people—men and women—well and strong, 
has accomplished a great work, bestow- 
ing the richest blessings, and that medi- 
cine is Hood's Sarsaparilla. The weak, 
run-down or debilitated, from any cause, 
should not fail to take it. It builds up the 
whole system, changes existence into life 
and makes life more abounding. We are 
glad to say these words in its favor to the 
readers of our columns. 





| MAKING 


jaxis vertical. 


| shelter, 


jing animal or hawk, 
| the se causes will be very slight. 
|the doors 


| the 
|be kept closed until such time as it would 
| be 






Ite ended to long before any pain results. | 





le : " 
oul b iiaer 
| quills are soft and they dress much easier 


and are 
weight of marketable squabs dressed is 





EGGS TELL THEIR AGES. t 


Baker and Konditod |, 


covered by immersing it in a solution of | 
salt conta'ning, as far as I can gather, |; 
about eight ounces to the pint. 
salt has thoroughly dissolved, the egg to |t 
be tested is dropped gently into the glass | 
containing the solution. 


lit gets the start and being stronger Se- 


® cents per pair. 


If the egg is only | THE 


ter the dry dirt on the platform. Dougia« 
mixture, composed of one pound of c.,- 
peras, two galions of water and on 
ounce of sulphuric acid, is also an exce)- 
lent disinfectant and a very cheap com- 
pound that can be used freely. If th, 
droppings are thrown on the heap they 
will be kept with less difficulty. Al) tn 
materials of the manure heap should be 


ures more than its share of food 
Squabs reach the best eating period in 
rom four to five weeks. At this age the 


not so apt to tear. The average 


The price varies from 4 to 
During the summer 42 


en ounces, 





According to the eady sale can be found among the city |fine. When the fowls are at work on th: 
eitung—a German bakers’ and confection- | people at their summer cottages. In the manure heap they not only find quit, 
ers’ organ—the age of an egg is now dis- | winter they may be sent to the same cus- |an amount of waste materia’, but per- 


omers at their city homes, or disposed of form excellent service in rendering the 


n market. People who demand such a | manure fine. An excellent plan is to throw 


When the | delicacy as squabs are willing to pay for |all the manure in a heap, allow the hens 


lto work on it, and then remove the ma- 


nure to a larger heap, which permits 
FARM CHICKEN. jits being more intimately mixed with a: 


hem, and the market is not overcrowded 





“ALL-ROUND" 











one day old it sinks immediately to the | |kind of absorbant materia!. A flock of 

bottom; if three days old it sinks just | The farmer or his wife who desire to se- dozen hens will save a portion of their 

below the surface only, and from five |lect a chicken that is a general purpose |food if allowed to scratch over the ma 

days and upwards it floats. fowl have several varieties to select from. |nure, as there is always more or less 
Another process has just been awarded | As in other lines of stock breeding, all food that passes through the anim 

a medal in Saxony by the National So-|of the most desirable variet’es for all pene has not been appropriated or 

ciety of Poultry Breeders, and is des-|purposes are of American origin. There | Sested. 

cribed in German contemporary. It is |are no better fowls for farm raising or | BF a ga gmt «nal 

well known that the air cavity at the | for purposes of utility and profit than the | THE St = ER 

blunt end of the egg enlarges as the age | Plymouth Rock, the Wyandotte and the | 4 The sunflower has not been gen 

of the egg increases. Consequently, if the | Rhode Island Red. No fowl makes a bet- lregarded with high favor by many 

egg be p'aced in a solution similar to the |ter appearance and is more attractive to | lple, although its claims as a producer 

one described above it will have an in- |the eye and none shows better results in 


creasing tendency to float with the long |t 


not properly mothered. Most people hatch | fact, 
hock and will eat it as the fowls uo. A 
gether too fast for their young progeny | Writer in one of our exchanges urges the 
jand 


turkeys under hens, who travel al!to- 


thus cause them to die 
old enough to withstand 
tural strain writes Mrs. L. E. 


before they 
the unna- 
Fletcher in 


are 


until the turkeys are old enough to 
permitted to go on the outside, 
fence can be removed. 


be 
when the 
Upon the first ap- 
they will rush to their | 
and thus be protected from one | 
of their worst enemies. They will | ke- | 
wise seek its protection from any maraud- 


pearance of rain 


and your losses from 
At night | 
can be closed, preventing any 
|depredat’ons from rats or other animals 
weather unfavorable, the doors can 

advisable to liberate them. As they 

older, they should be well housed, 

las nothing is so conducive to mortal’ty as 

|being exposed to cold, rainy nights. 

By the use of incubators and brooders, 

jas above suggested another deadly enemy 

|of the young poultry is gotten rid of, that 

jis, mites or lice, as they are commonly 

called, a paras.te wholly unknown 

among incubator-hatched poultry; neither 

are they ever troub'ed with gapes. 

If you are raising turkeys for the table, 
when they have almost attained their 
|growth begin feed!ng them for flesh, that 
lis, give them all they will eat, changing 
the diet very frequently, feeding corn 
whole, soaked, cooked and in meal, be- | 
|sides other wholesome food that will in- | 
j}duce them to eat the more, not omitting 
| the grits to aid digestion, and the fur- 
|nishing of pure, fresh water. 

Send them to market as soon as they are 
fattened sufficiently, and you will be sur- 
|prised to find that they are not only 
|marketable much sooner, but are in bet- 
jter condition and command better prices 
than though they had been reared in the 
Besides, the | 


| grow 





| old-fashioned, careless way. 
;mortality will be scarcely noticeable, and 
|the results will prove very satisfactory | 
;from a financial point of view. | 


SQUAB RAISING AS A BUSINESS. | 
| 
The business of squab raising is not ex- | 
tensively carried on, yet there are peuple 
who devote their time to this occupation 
and derive from it satisfactory returns. 
jit brings greater proportionate gains 
}than poultry keeping. The pigeon house 
should be kept as warm in winter and as | 
| covl in summer as possible. When squabs | 
;are raised during winter the tempera 
jture must be kept above the freezing 
|point. It is advisable to separate the | 
ame for two months during the year. 
| This can be done either in very cold 
| weather or at molting time, which comes 
jin September and Qctober, writes John | 
|W. Vail in the “N. E. Homestead.” 
| A little hemp seed during the molting 








| 


seasun aids greatly in putting on new 
jfeathers. It should always be kept on 
jhand and fed at intervals during the 


year. It is a 
beteneney 


good tonic for the sick 
Cracked corn is the best diet for 
| breeders, as it is fat producing and pro- | 
|motes the rapid growth of the squab. 
| Whole corn should not be given to those | 
| with young as the squabs cannot easily 
|digest it and it often lodges in their 
jnecks. Neither should rye be fed to oid 
;or young ones as it acts as an emetic. 
|Doves are very fond of salt, but if given 
jtov much at one time without first be- 
coming accustomed to it, they will drink 
a good supply of water and then die. 
The female skips a day in laying her 
| eggs, therefore a close watch should be 
| Kept of all nests and the first egg re- 
| moved and replaced by a dummy or nest | 
;egg. As soon as the second one is laid, 
replace the first. This insures hatching | 
both at the same time and giving each an 
equal chance for life, whereas if one 
hatches a day or two before the other, 
== 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








The sealed package keeps It fresh and pure. 


A scale of angles is placed | nal.” 


and gives directions for their cultivation. 


and for hen food. 


|armfuls of the leaves to his hens. 


|quires two years to come to blossom. in 


jand in the morning, if the grass is wet or |the first year it merely develops the root 


| poultry. 


jin the crop. 


jany kind and given water until the bow- 


| feeding 
j;which are easily digested. 


Now 


|bother with it, 


|be of greater value, but also to lessen the 
| disagreeable odor to a certain extent. The 


an excellent and cheap form of chicken 
feed, have received some attention fro; 
| poultry journals. 


he market book says the “‘Drover’s Jour- 
The superiority, if any,may be given 











at the back of the vessel, and from the |to the White Wyandotte, with the Barred | 1; ig to be sure, a somewhat coars 
inclination of the egg to the horizontal |Plymouth Rocks a close second. The |i4)). growing and hardy annual, show, 
the age can be gauged almost to a day. | White Wyandottes are, on account of |,nq jin a suitable place, by no means 
A new-la‘d egg lies horizontally at the ‘their solid white color, a better market attractive. It was introduced from South 
bottom of the vessel. When three to five |fowl, but in other respects the other |America as early as 159%, and has at 
days old the egg raises itself from the | breeds referred to are just as good. The |tjmes been put to a great variety of uses 
|horizontal, so that its long axis makes three breeds mentioned are all good lay- says the “Pacific Tree and Vine.’ 
an angle of about twenty degrees with ers, and in the course of a year will pro-| [t was found by experiment that a4 
lthe horizontal. At eight days this angle duce as many eggs as those which are |bushel of sunflower seed will yield a gal- 
jinereases to about forty-five degrees, at claimed as “egg breeders.” The e888 |jon of oil, and that an acre of ground 
fourteen days it is s*xty degrees, at about they lay are of good s ze and wil!l always | planted three feet apart in rows, wi 
three weeks it is about seventy-five de- | bring the top of the market. All marxet jyleld forty to fifty bushels of seed. Th 
grees, while after four weeks it stands men are eager to buy them if they are | oj] js as mild as sweet oil, and equal 
upright on the pointed end. properly grown, fed and fattened. They jas agreeable on salads and as a medi- 
are just the right size to sell well and in |cine. The seed is raised with very litt 
DOES TURKEY RAISING PAY? this respect are not rivaled by any breed. |troub'e, and sprouts are eaten with oil 
—_— They are eas!y bred and handled, will jand salt, and bread is also made tron 
Yes and no. Yes if properly done and adapt themselves to confinement and any |the seed and gruel for children. 
no if done in a slip-shod manner. Poultry climate and conditions, and if given the It fattens fowls, and its leaves are ex 
raisers, as a rule, do not take kindly to |opportunity are good foragers. As sitters | cellent food for cattle in summer and i: 
the raising of turkeys, for the reason, and mothers they can't be beat. jereases the quantity of milk in cows. [1 
they say, that they are too liable to die —_———_ jis also good for sheep, and the stems ar: 
when quite young, it being a well-known HOLLYHOCK FOR HENS. juseful to support climbing plants an 
fact that wanderng around in the tall, jserve for fuel. The seeds when roasted 
wet grass in the morning kills them off | Somebody says hens are as fond vf |nave the flavor of coffee, and the infusio 
very rapidly. Ths is because they are |hollyhock leaves as cats are of catnip. In | o¢ them, like tea, makes a pleasant bev- 


it is found that cats like the holly- |crage. These important uses ought to set 


jthe people to thinking. 





p'anting of hollyhocks for chicken food, 


| Mothers will Gnd “Mrs. Winsliow’s Soothing Syr- 
| ap’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 


For a hedge-row there are few if any | 


“Farm, Field and Fireside.’ flowers more attractive or mure suitable; LATE HATCHES. 

The better way is to hatch them in |>ut when used to feed the poultry the — 

neubators and rear them in brooders. | flowers, it seems, must be sacrified. We | Late hatches are not just the thing, for 
Place a wire screen around the brooder would suggest that they be planted in |many reasons. A hen does not attend as 


| 
|strictly to business later in the season as 


the days become warm and the parasites 
|become active. For this reason, satisfac- 
tory hatches are not obtained, and when 
chicks do arrive they are subjected to the 
heated period without having the most 
favorable climatic conditions for growth. 
Chicks that are hatched in April or May 
are supplied with all the elements neces- 
sary to make them grow rapidly. It is 
then that bugs, worms and green stuff are 
abundant and obtainable. In fact, these 


quantities sufficient both for ornament 
“T have been using hollyhock for pwul- 
try green fodder,’ says this poultry man, 
“for twenty years. I learned the trick 
from a Hollander. I saw him feeding 
aiver 
since that I have sowed hollyhocks reg- 
ularly. The trouble is very little. Tne 
|plant is a biennial. That is to say, it re- 





and lots of leaves, of large size, on soft |months compose the period of Nature's 
stems from one to three feet high. shese |time for raising chicks. In addition to 
leaves are tender, and the hens relish |some advantages to be gained by hatch- 
hem. 


ling in April or May, we wou'd say that 
|pullets get mature enough to begin laying 
}in the fall of the year and continue under 
|good management all through the winter, 


“I cut off the rank clumps of leaves a 
number of times during the first summer, 
By planting every year I keep one or an- 


other part of the patch covered with new | which is something very desirable, says 
plants. The second year, when the plants |the ‘Homestead.’ 

begin to send up the large flower stalks, | A great many breeders will sell eggs 
I cut them off as often as they sprout up, jafter June 1 at half price, and those 


not letting the canes grow at all. Cutting 
off the cane or flower stalk seems to 
throw the forces of the 
mation of leaves. 
the thriftiest 
year.” 

Another feature of the plant, and one 
that does not so commend it to the sub- 
urbanite, is the decided attraction ..at it 
is for cats. In the rear garden, dear to 
ourselves, the clump of hollyhocks is a 
center of rivalry and feast for the num- 
berless cats of the neighbors. 


| who have 
| perience 

plant to the for- | y 
For seed I ft some of 
plants stand uncut each 


had the greatest amount of ex- 

will not sell them at any price 
y people who buy eggs at that time 
; because they get them cheap do not un- 
|derstand the conditions, and they aré 
harder to satisfy and make understand 
| the difficulties to which they are 
| jected. We do not advise late hatches 
| tor any purpose whatever. Everything is 
in favor of early hatches, and unless on 
j}has a peculiar talent in management and 
jean give his fowls and chicks extra care 
|he had better not undertake to hatch any 
(chicks later than the first of June. We 
have hatched chicks all the year around 
by the aid of incubators and brooders 
and have observed the growth of chicks. 
Out of season, satisfactory growth is hard 
|to obtain. 








sub- 





INDIGESTION IN POULTRY. 





There are three kinds of indigest. on in 

One affects the stomach or 
bowels back of the gizzard; another acts 
on the gizzard, and the third is located 
This affection, called indi- 
gestion, is probably somewhat different 
from indigestion in mammals, and no one 
is able to say just what brings it about, | 
says the “Farmers’ Voice.” 

The result is the same wherever the 
disease is located, for death always fol- 
lows unless remedial measures 
adopted. 

When it is in the bowels or gizzard, the | 
fowl should be shut away from food of | 


Fowls having a free run will find tneir 
iown feather-making food. 

Cedar brush hung inside the poultry 
house will eradicate chicken lice. 


| 

| wise 

of cockerels in the 
| vards with hens and pullets are a nuis- 
|ance, and should be thinned out as quick- 
\ly as possible. 


DOCTORS’ SECRETS. 


It is a well known secret among og oe rege that 
nine tenths of the = ay due to one 
cal tors cure by removing the 
ca You can remove this caase just as well a5 
a doctor, and save the cost of several of his — 
Write to Dr, M. kston, Box 2, Milford, I 
enclosing $1.00, and receive, postpaid, this infor: 
mation and the edy with directions for use 


A large number 
are 





els and gizzard are empty. Beyond this 
there is not much to do except to begin 
carefully on cooked vegetables, 


Where the diseast is located :n_ the 
crop, something may be accomplished by 
emptying the crop and washing it out 
with water that is about blood heat. 













To do this, have a very sharp knife, SEND SRETCR OF YOUR INVENTION FOR 
and, with some one to hold the fowl, pull ENT Ded al Sa ae SE 
\icaneter & ‘Dowell, Washington, De . 


the skin on the breast as far to one side 
as possible, being careful to let the crop 
remain in its proper position. Pluck the 
feathers away and make a clean cut an 
inch and a half through skin and crop. 
Insert a finger into the cut and gently re- 
move the contents of the crop, and after 
|this is done pour on the tepid water, al- 
lowing it to run out until the crop is 








GOLD- 
washed out clean. Then sew up the crop, i. fat prone yes SHONZE TURKEYS 
jtaking a stitch every eighth of an inch, B6S 30. MES. i a. Sm aL Correll: 


r 
rd Mo. R. 2. Circular free. 


and 
the 


tying each one separately, cutting 
thread close to the knot each time. 
allow the outer skin to assume its 
natural place, and the cut in the skin 
will be at one side of the cut in the crop. 
Sew up the cut in the skin the same as 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHOBN® 
Farm grows. Eggs for hatching; 15 Eggs 75. 


100 E 
WS RADCLIFFE, Box 77, Williamsfield, I!l. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 








the crop, and the operation is complete, Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $3. 
and the chances are that the fowl will Eggs in se n, $1.00 per 13. 
get well, if not too far gone when the | 


Mrs. L.. M. MONSEES: 
remedy is applied. | LIMESTONE VALLEY 

As a rule, a sick fowl does not respond | 
to treatment, and it is a waste of Ume to | | $5.00 Buys 100 Eggs- 
unless it is a valuable | #1. a Turkey Est 


SMIFHTON, MO 





specimen. | Witte Roe Eh Black Minorea y=) "Bronae Turkeys. 
—_— | for Sale. Ol Circular free. Wri = 
POULTRY MANURE IN SUMMER. | ae iW RR. Farmington, . 





manure accumulates rapidly, | 
be so treated as not only to 


Poultry 

: White Langsh yendiottes 8.C 
babe, tare BR ieghoras Butt < Gochine, G. Beabrighi 
Bantams, M. B. Turkey and White China 


J. M. STONE. Box 30, Hinton, Mo Mo. 


ioe 8a80 Famtiix Wako 8 BARRED ROCKS 


ite Rocks. 


Nepenthe Poultry Ranch, ew Florence, Me. 


roost should be so arranged that the 
droppings will fall on a platform, says 
an exchange. Keep the platform cov- 
ered half an inch thick with well-sifted, 
fine, dry dirt. To do this, first scatter the 
dirt and then over the dirt sprinkle a 
handful of kainit (German potash salt), 
which will arrest the escape of ammonia 
when decomposition begins. Twvu or three 
times a week (daily is better) sweep the 
platform with a broom. After it is clean 
sprinkle the platform and room with a 
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for hatching, $2 per 16, from eristwe ot 
Right dealing. H. T, REED, Oamp Point, IU. 
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solution of a tablespoonful of carbolic ‘try me. 
acid in a gallon of water, and then scat- pare SR AYNRS. Ames. I. 
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2 aaa pa Shorthorn Bull Galt for sale. 


J.B 
Macedonia, Philips Co., Mo. 
A CHOIOB LOT March, April and 


Pigs for sale. 
oun’ MeOULLOOH, Donnellson, I. 


The Pig Pen 


PASTURING SWINE. 
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With the coming of green grass and 
clover the question of pasturing swine in 
the fields becomes of important concern 
to many. Some pasture the swine prac- 
tica'ly without grain from the start to 
finish, merely feeding grain to prepare 
them for market, but this practice has 
many disadvantages. Hogs that have 
wintered on grain and turned on the 
pasture in the spring are pretty sure to 
lose a good deal of the fat which they 
have stored up. Instead of being econ- 
omy this is unquestionably a losing 
work. The pasture, in a way, costs noth- 
ing, but it equally fails to keep up the 
standard of the hogs maintained at a 
good deal of expense through the winter, 
writes C. L, Malone in the ‘*Wisconsin 
\griculturist.”" It is better to feed grain 
long with the pasture in order to prevent 
iny falling off. The high price of grain 
is the greatest temptation in a year like 
this to stop feeding when the hogs are 
turned on the pasture, but a combination 
{ grain and pasture early in the season 
produce such excellent results 

cannot afford to neglect either. The suc- 
ulent grass will stimulate the appetite 
and correct stomach disorders that may 


have been caused by too heavy winter 
diet. There will be better chance of the 
grain producing visible and immediate 


good results than if either one was fed 
without the other. Therefore instead of 
selling the corn left over, it will prove t 
far the wiser to save it for spring feed- 
ing along with grass or clover. There will 
be better returns for the corn than if con- 
verted into cash in the market, and the 
grass itself will be made to pay more on 
the ton. 

There is always more or less risk from 
(isease in changing the diet of animals, 
and to stop grain feeding and give the 
hogs all pasture is a sure way to threaten 
them with stomach disorders. By making 
the change gradual we avoid such risks. 
Swine cholera rarely strikes the farm 
where good pasture is used freely, and 
Where liberal grain feeding is carried 
through the winter and a moderate 
‘mount given through the early spring 
months when pasturing begins. Corn is 
high this year, but it cannot be put to 
better use than to feed it to the hogs in 


‘ wise and intelligent way such as indi- 
cated. 








STORE PIGS IN STUBBLE. 





We would 
Pigs could be 
in the 


were 


with 
fields 


that more pasturing 
done in our stubble 
autumn. It could be if our nelds 
fenced more than they are. Some 
‘llow sheep to roam over the fields and 
Sather up heads of grain, but sheep will 
hot gather them as clean as pigs do. Nor 
Will sheep do quite so well on them rela- 


Uvely as pigs, says the “Farmer.” 
Pigs may be turned out on stub- 
ble fields as soon as the wheat 
's removed. If the area on which they 
could glean is large, and the land re- 


Mains unplowed, they could gather am- 
le food from harvest time to the early 
‘4yS8 of October, unless the weather 
so damp as to cause the wheat 
*r other grain to sprout. The pigs would 
stow rapidly while thus gleaning, and 
uld improve in condition as well. 
‘*Y would require no other food in ad- 
‘tion. Nor would they need any other 
oa than an ample supply of water. They 
“ll g’ean thus in rye, wheat, barley, oats 
wih. Stubbles, but will do the least 
in the barley stubbles, if the barley 
“of some bearded variety. They do not 


besa” Consume heads that bristle with 
ards 


Should be 
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THE FIRST-CLASS BROOD SOW. 





; : ee we mean by a first-class brood 
avi’ n the first place, one that in type 
‘roca ™ 8 & Good representative of the 
ene which she belongs. She will 
V ngth and width and depth, good 
be: =o lines, will neither be 
0 e 


> ar 
one 


or 


ed use even in a grade herd should be, 


registered or 


belongs or which is 


Second Says the “N. Y. Farmer.” 

: aa the first-class brood sow is a 
ie 7 mother. She should not be ner- 
S. fic 


Ms rr or hysterical over her pigs, 
On the 

fv 

fect} 





on or indifferent 


nd c} hand, nor short, fat 
g ‘uffy on the other. Every brood sow 


unregistered, a 
presentative of the breed to which 
prominent in |°r 


other hand without natural 
to her progeny. 


the fattening pen as soon as possible. 
Third, the first-class 
ODay |e ou suckler. 


the per cent of fat in the milk. 


milkers and what sows are not. 
have to do is to see 


ing all the time. 


each litter. If one brood sow can carry 
through ten pigs as well as two ordinary 
sows, 
than twice as much as the ordinary sow. 


the cost of feeding and 
supernumerary one. If a sow that will 
raise five pigs well is worth $20, a sow that 
will raise ten well is easily enough worth 
$60. Whether you are 
brood sows in your pens 
how you observe 
qualities of your sows 
is always a prolific 


closely 


the 


breeder, and con- 
cattle, 

Nature 
many 


is nearly always a poor milker. 
seems to calculate ahead how 
pigs the sow can support. 

PIGS DOING 


GRASS-FED WELL. 


This spring | purchased 
disreputable 
experimenting a little. They were thin in 
flesh and were covered with a mange that 
must have been uncomfortable, and cer- 
tain'y was unsightly. 
getting them home was to go to work on 
that mange, and I found it by no means 
and easy thing to get rid of. The persist- 
ent use of kerosene, lard and sulphur is 
having its effect, however, and they will 
soon be cured entirely, writes C. B. Bar- 
ret in “O. J. Farmer.” 

I had a good opportunity of testing the 
relative merits of corn chop and shorts 
when used as a part of the slop, and I 
find that for starting them to grow and 
keeping them at it, 
ahead of the ground corn. These pigs 
were dissatisfied when the wheat was re- 
moved and the corn substituted., When 
I began feeding them the pastures had 
not started, and succulent food was inac- 
cessible. The roots had given out, so it 
threw them on dry feed with only milk 
and slop for a change. This was given 
freely, about all they would clean up, 
several times a day, but little gain in 
growth and condition was noticeable until 
grass and alfalfa made their appearance. 
Then commenced a steady and rapid im- 
provement both in flesh and growth. Their 
appetites increased and they returned to 
their quarters from the pasture at night 
full and ready to sleep quietly. 

The quantity of grain fed was dimin- 
ished gradually until the pasture furn- 
ished an abundance of feed. Now I feed 
grain but once a day, and as the time of 


return from grazing, the quantity re- 
quired is small. A little sour milk is fed 
once in a while—say two or three times 
a week—and my pigs are fast growing into 
porkers. I do not like to attempt to make 
something out of a stunted pig, as a rule, 
but ‘in this instance the experiment is 
terminating favorably. 











THE BROOD SOW FOR FARM 


As a rule it is best to grow her on the 
farm where she is to be used, If the farm- 
er has not animals of good quality it will 
be best to purchase well-bred animals to 
start with, as this is cheaper than to 
grade up to what is desired. There is no 
need in these times for a farmer to use 
mixed-bred animals unless he wishes to. 
If there is anything of value in the pure- 
bred animals for the breeder as relates to 
superior feeding qualities, it is certain to 
be found in them also for the farmer. Yet 
how few farmers take the care to use 
pure-bred animals, either males or sows. 
The former should always be found on the 
farm where swine are grown, and it 
would be better to keep, also, only pure- 
bred sows. Pure-bred sows to meet what 
is required of them must be of good qual- 
ity in ajl respects. They must produce 
their like and be good mothers or they 
fail. A poor suckler cannot rear show 
animals, neither can a poor suckler start 
pigs right on the farm. Pure-bred an- 
imals or high quality have been good 
mothers and sucklers for generations. 
The farmer that breeds or uses only pure- 
bred swine has this fact back of him. 


USE. 


charactristics that 
animals. Hence we say, 


to use pure-bred sows, writes John M. 
Jamison in the “National Stockman.” 


ing sows that are poor sucklers. 


casion for this advice. 


only 


well. 


all-round development. 


that they will do as well as their dams. 
Often a sow that 
suckler is not who'iy 


and may not come 


be all right next time 
conditions. 


ceptions—have been bred on the farm. 
There is no feeling now that they can be 


are always purchased, 


imals. 


they gave from 6 to litter anc 


16 per 


age of eight. 
PIG POINTERS. 


Urbana, lll, meeting, said: 


April pig. Cold days 


emaciated during the 
Feed her lightly 
of grass. Never give the young pigs sou 
feed, as it has fatal qualities. 





The brood sow without natural affection 
combined with good sense should go to 


brood sow is a 
We suspect there is just 
about as much difference between the 
milking qualities of brood sows as of 
cows; possibly, also, as much difference in 
It is not 
difficult to ascertain what sows are good 
All you 
what sows carry 
along large litters and keep them grow- 
Every effort should be 
made to increase the milk'ng qualities of 


then she is worth a good deal more 


She is, in fact, worth twice as much plus 
sheltering the 


to have $60 to $20 
depends upon 
milking 
; for a good milker 


versely a shy breeder, whether in hogs or 


a small lot of 
looking pigs, with a view of 


My first act after 


the shorts are far 


feeding is late in the evening, after they’ 


Every sow that he selects he expects to 
be a good suckler, because it is one of the 
belong to pure-bred 
that in starting 
a farm herd it is advisable in most cases 


Many are disappointed as to the quality 
of their sows when it comes to suckling 
their pigs, so much is said about discard- 
Some- 
body has them or there would be no oc- 
Where the farm- 
er has a good start with sows selection 
should keep them right, so near right that 
seldom will he find it advisable to 
discard a sow because she does not suckle 
It has been the rule here for years 
to select for brood séws the gilts that ha Oa 
make the best growth and have the best 
It is a reason- 
able conclusion that the mothers of these 
selections are good sucklers, and the ex- 
cellent development of the gilts promises 


fails to be a good 
to blame, for she 
may be started wrong when she farrows, 
to herself properly 
while that litter is at her side, but will 
under the right 


The sows that have been used on this 
farm for 2% years—with one or two ex- 


improved by purchasing. The males used 
and are always 
animals registered or eligible to registry. 
And so would the sows be had records 
been kept, for they are all pure-bred an- 
In numbers farrowed this spring, 


Mr. Pervier, in his pig talk at the late 


“The average May pig will weigh more 
at eight or nine months than the March 
produce no 
growth. Never allow the sow to become 
suckling period. 
on corn for a few days 
and then heavily and provide abundance 


Let them | 


clean up all that is given them and feed 
two meals a day. A good appetite is of 
paramount importance. Keeping corn 
constantly in front of hogs is unhelpful 
to digestion. Providing plenty of grass 
is the cheapest means of balancing the 
corn ration. Oil meal, oats and bran are 
excellent, but not equal to pasture. Illi- 
nois pastures are not what they should 
be, consequently we do not get the requis- 
ite lean meat. In the fall feed pumpkins 
liberally. They regulate the digestive sys- 
tem and promote rapid growth of flesh.” 

Mr. Pervier warmly advocated the use 
of milk and clover, asserting that green 


the brood sows kept for use for next |food was necessary during the entire win- 
year, ter. The standard gain, he said, was two 

Fourth, the first-class brood sow is |pounds per day for a steer and one pound 
good for from eight to twelve pigs at |for a hog. He added: 


“Since | began farming I have kept 
books carefully, and while in 1886 I fell 
materialy behind this standard gain of 
one pound per day in hogs, I have reached 
as high as one and a half pounds per 
day. January 24, 1900, | marketed 43 hogs 
at 9 months averaging 297 pounds that 
gained 33 pounds per month each, show- 
ing an increasé from 2, to 33 pounds per 
month in 12 years. Hogs weighing 250 to 
300 pounds are the most profitable and 
the best sellers. 

“Now, as to the question of feeding high 
priced corn. One bushel of corn ought 
to make 10 pounds of pork, and if it does 
feeding pays. At the Experiment Sta- 
tion a bushel of corn made as much as 16 
pounds gain, but 10 pounds may be taken 
as the basis of profit. It can easily be 
figured out. 

“Foods rich in bone-making are essen- 
tial. Heredity counts, but feed is a fac- 
tor and something farmers must pay at- 
tention to. Professor Henry of Wiscon- 
sin demonstrated the influence of 
| wood ashes in making bone. 

“There is no cure for hog cholera, but 
there is such a thing as prevention. This 
requires keeping the hog as clean as any 
other anima!, and promoting a state of 
healthfulness that will resist disease. 
Keep the feeding floor clean, for filth in 
the stomach retards digestion. New 
corn will not cause cholera, but will dis- 
order the stomach and should be fed light- 
ly. Keep the appetite clean, and supply 
fresh water abundantly. Sleeping quar- 
ters should be clean, warm and dry with 
no drafts. Never let the hogs sleep 
where they come out steaming or sweat- 
ing.” 





has 


MARKETING THE 


YOUNG PORK, 


The popularity of 
plenty of lean meat 


young pork, with 
on it, has proven a 
boon to the farmers, for it is far more 
profitable to raise the first hundred 
pounds of any animal than the last hun- 
dred pounds. This is partly due to the 
fact that nature forces the growth of the 
the young animals rapidly, bones and 
muscles growing so that every ounce of 
food is almost entirely converted into 
live weight. There is practically no loss, 
and all the animal requires is fair at- 
tention and good food. Nature is then 
able and ready to do the rest, writes C. 
T. Winans in the “Swine Breeders’ 
Journal.” 

When an animal 
laying on of an additional weight be- 
comes a slow process. We may by a 
good forcing system increase the weight 
quite rapidly, but not nearly so easily as 
in a young animal. Yet it costs more to 
feed a good hog, because there is a large 
system of feed, and a good deal of nour- 
ishment goes to make sufficient strength 
to carry the animal along. 

The young pigs that can be forced to 
200 pounds in six or seven months are the 
most profitable things raised on the farm. 
If wise foresight anl attention are given 
to them this is not too much growth to 
expect; but, like everything else, the work 
must be performed after some good, prac- 
tical and well-tested system. 

To begin with, the pigs must be born of 
good mothers, which have themselves 
reached maturity. An immature mother 
is a poor breeding animal, for her off- 
spring are apt to be weak and slow in 
growth. Usually it is safer to let the lit- 
ter be the second or third that the mother 
has brought into the world. The breed 
of the young pigs will inherit good tend- 
encies. 

Spring pigs are the best for this bus!- 
ness. They will add more weight in six 
months than fall pigs. Yet the latter 
have points in their favor, and they 
should not be discarded. The best way 
is to raise both spring and fall pigs. Then 
one will have pigs for all markets. 

From the day they are born until they 
are ready to market see that the growth 
is continual and steady. It is a good plan 
to have some arrangement to weigh 
them every few weeks or months. If the 
gain is not steady and rapid there is 
something wrong. When they reach ma- 


reaches maturity the 


| 


turity, and show increasing signs of 
lagging in flesh-making, send them to 
market. Do not keep them another week 


unless prices happen to be very low. Feed- 
ing the pigs after that represents so much 
loss. 

Feed skimmilk, good clover in season, 
roots and grain sufficient to keep the an- 
imals in good health and rapid growing 
condition. Too much corn or heating food 
is bad in summer, and is bad in winter 
on too young pigs. For fattening for the 
market toward the end it is unequaled 
and should be used freely. 





THE SLIDING PIG. 


It is the opinion of the majority of 
farmers and hog raisers that the “sliding 
pig,” as it is called, is due to a weak back, 
and many try to cure it by dosing it with 
liniments and other strong medicines, says 
a correspondent in an exchange. This is 
a mistake, as the seat of the trouble is 
not in the back, but in the knee joint of 
the hind legs. This joint is deformed in 
such a way that it prevents the leg being 
bent forward to any extent, consequently 
the animal, not being able to walk on 
stiff hind legs, drags his hind parts, and 
when he does manage to get upon his feet 
you will notice that the hind legs will 
not vend forward and that the hindquar- 
ters are shrunken and more flabby than 
the remainder of the body; this, of course, 
is due to the lack of ability to use them. 
I have never known one to get entirely 
over this disease. Although they can be 
fattened and seem healthy in all other re- 
spects, they are not suitable for sa’e in 
1 |the market. 





promise to carry to weaning time an aver-| Partial paralysis is the true name of 


this trouble in hogs. The nerves of the 
muscles of the back and hip are the parts 
affected. It usually begins with a slight 
stiffness, and it varies very much in its 
progress. Sometimes it is very rapid and 
at others slow. When it is slow the mus- 
cles will waste and become inactive. In 
the rapid form it usually kills the an-~ 
imal in a week or two. 
MILK FOR YOUNG PIGS. 


s 





Milk feeding commences when pigs are 
r born. A young sow well reared will likely 
weigh 300 pounds at 12 to 13 months old. 


Her maintenance and provision for a 
steady growth of three to four pounds a 
day in the litter demands liberal feeding 

Sow’s milk is, without exception, the 
richest of all farm anima!'s milk, contain- 
ing from 17 to 18 per cent of solids. The 
following analysis of the milk will illus- 


trate the importance of diet rich in 
nitrogenous, mineral «and bone food: 
Water, 81.76; butterfat, 5.83; casein, 6.18; 


sugar, 5.35; total, 100. 

It will be observed that 
not only contains doub'e the solids of 
skimmilk from cows, but five times as 
much will be found in Cooley creamery 


the sow’s milk 





milk. The mineral and bone growing ele- 
ments will be a fifth to one-sixth greater, 
hence the urgency of a@ full supply of that 


her lamb, other reasons will have to be 
sought than a lack of plenty of food at 
or about yeaning time. There is a cause 
for a ewe disowning her lambs, a cause 


a reason for strong vitality in lambs. 
People who look no further than two 
weeks either way from the lambing time 
are liable to say they “had no luck with 
lambs this year.’"” What should have been 


their flocks well sometime _ since 
August or that they were neglected dur- 
ing the same period, says the 
stead.” 

At or about the time ewes are to be 
coupled with the ram is when they should 
be in good condition and they should be 


for lambs coming weak, and there is also 


said by them is that they either managed | 
last 


“Home- | 


kind of féed. coming up in flesh rapidly at breeding 

A young sow must and does, when prop- |time. After they have been bred it will | 
jerly fed, provide in her milk a larger |not pay to withhold attention until a 
amount of dry matter for the growth of | week or so before lambing time, as is so 
her young than does a dairy cow three |often advocated by sheep men who are 
times her weight. If this is correct, it is |fairly well versed in sheep lore. Of what 
essential for best results to extend the |do0es such management consist? We may 
time of nursing to its full l'mit of from |not be able to give conditions that will | 
10 to 12 weeks, and know how and what |SUit every locality, for the man in the 


to feed the sow in order to maintain her 


vigor and get the greatest possible 
growth on pigs. 
HOG HOUSES WHICH FACE ONE 
WAY. 
Some good men who talk on the swine 


industry advocate erecting 
which face but one way 


hog houses 
They advance 


houses with yards on both sides should 
not be built, they go a little too far. There 
are some instances in which hog houses 
that face two ways may be greatly ad- 
vantageous. Houses with yards on both 
sides may be bui‘t more economically for 
the room furnished than when they face 
one way, especially when loft room is 
considered. They admit of having yards 
on both sides of easy access to pastures. 
And while they furnish bright sunshine 
on one side in the spring, they furnish 
shade on the other in the hot weather of 
summer. 


THUMPS IN LITTLE PIGS. 


of pigs’ 


the tail is not too far gone 
you can save it by greasing thoroughly 
with lard and a little carbolic acid. If 
nests are kept clean you will never have 
sore tails. The thumps in little pigs are 
caused by their getting too fat and not 
taking exercise enough. Remedy: Take 
a buggy whip and drive the pigs into the 
sunshine and see that they get out of the 
nest and exercise every day. Feed the 
sow less milk-producing food till the pigs 
get older. If the pigs are not too bad off 
you can save them by putting them into a 
box or barrel and letting them worry 
some of the fat off of them for an hour 
or two at a time. Be sure they have a 
clean bed and plenty of exercise and you 
will not be troubled with sore tails or 
thumps. Thumps in larger pigs is some- 
times caused from an affection of the 
lungs, but never in a pig three weeks 
old, Early pigs are more apt to be af- 
fected by sore tai's and thumps than later 
ones, as in cold weather they stay closer 
to the nest.” 


The Shepherd 


when treated 








think we had better breed for mutton, as 
wool is wool here, and our sheep always 
sell by the pound, not pedigree. 

We got a good clip from the sheep we 
have; from 13 sheep (12 ewes and one ram) 
this spring we got 105 pounds of wool, 
and sold it, just as it was sheared, for lic 
per pound. 

The ram we have is a good sized one 
and has good wool, but of no particular 
grade—just sheep. Our sheep are of aver- 
age size, none of them very large or very 
small, 

We have one Oxford Down ewe “that we 
got this spring. I know little regarding 
the various breeds of mutton sheep, and 
would like to have some advice about 
selecting a breed. You can see that we 
took good care of our flock, from the fact 
that from 13 sheep—ha!f of them yearling 
lambs—we got 105 pounds of wool, while a 
neighbor, from 22 sheep, got 9 pounds. 
Some lost nearly al! the wool, their sheep 
shedding it as soon as grass started to 
grow. 

I enclose some samples of wool sheared 
this spring. I kept three fleeces, like the 
sample sent, for use as yarns, fillings for 
comforts, ete.. The large sample is from 
a yearling ewe, the fleece weighing 11% 
pounds, the small sample from our buck; 
weight of fleece, 9 pounds. I have not 
found time to wash it yet, but think per- 
haps you can judge of it best as it is. 

H. W. M. 

Wright County, South Missouri. 

We will be glad to have those of our 
readers who are familiar with the Ozark 
country, and have had experience with 
sheep, to advise our correspondent as to 
the best breed to choose a ram for use in 
grading up the flock of mixed sheep. We 
are quite of the opinion that a Rambouil- 
let ram would be about what is wanted. 

The Rambouillets the direct des- 
cendants of the Spanish Merino, and are 
the largest of the fine-wooled -breeds. 
They have great hardihood and are well 
adapted to range conditions and where 
valley and broken land alternate. When 
both meat and fine wool are wanted,there 
is nothing better. They have excellent 
grazing qualities, wi!l winter on coarser 
food than some breeds and are admirably 
adapted for crossing upon mixed stock. 


are 





THE VIGOROUS LAMBS. 

When lambs are vigorous and healthy 
it is not because the ewes have had 
plenty of feed a week or two before 
lambing time. One will have to look back 


ing to find the cause of vigor in lambs. 
Likewise, when the lambs are weak and 





there is a tendency of the ewe to disown 


further than two weeks previous to lamb- 


corn belt will feed corn to pregnant ewes. 
The man in the milling districts will wish 
to feed screenings. living on the 
range will feed nothing but hay and buf- 
falo grass, while others will be satisfied 


Those 


a poorer quality of straw, or both, and 
expect the ewes to thrive and give proper 
nourishment to the foetus that is to make 


the future sheep. Whatever feed is em- 


several arguments in support of their | ployed must be such as to keep the ewes 
view. First, they claim that they shou'd |in a healthy condition, and that condition 
face the sun, as that is good for brood |cannot exist when there is constipation 
sows with their young pigs. Second, they j|of the bowels, and such constipation 


claim that the sunshine thus admitted |comes from feeding carbonaceous feed and 
will effectively kill cholera germs. Third, |a very poor quality of hay. Timothy hay 
they claim that such houses admit of jis very poor hay at best for pregnant | 
building cribs along the farther side and |ewes, and especially is it very poor prov- 
so make feeding convenient. There is |ender when it is permitted to become too | 
more or less of truth In all these claims, |ripe before it is cut. 

and such houses may be just the kind for | he shepherd who desires to have his 
many to build, says the “Pacific Home- ewes yean lambs that are full of vigor 
stead.’ But when they claim that 


and to have plenty of milk in their udders 
will keep the ewe in a healthy 
during the entire time of her pregnancy. 
She will be given nutritious food that is 
not too bulky and yet not so concentrated 
as to cause constipation. She will be 
given some exercise and she will be furn- 
ished with enough roots so as to provide 
for that condition so desirab'e in the ewe 
that yeans a healthy, vigorous lamb. All 
sharp corners will be obviated in the 
sheep barn, narrow gates and doors, and 
barn door sills will be avoided. When 
ewes are in proper condition there will be 
but few false presentations, there will be 
few lambs that are disewned by their 
dams, and all lambs will be full of vigor. 
If their condition is run down the opposite 


condition 


“The cause tails ge sor 
ne  Onnee ils getting Sore | conditions will prevail, and there will be 
and falling off is from foul nesting and 
me consequent loss. 
sleeping quarters,’’ says a writer in the 
“Twentieth Century Farmer."' ‘The rem- 
edy: Clean out all bedding within three THE MUTTON SHEEP. 
days after sows farrow and clean at least — 
once a week, or oftener, thereafter. If As with beef cattle, there is a certain 


parallelogram for shape that one looks for 
in the mutton sheep. The judge will prob- 
bably take this into consideration by siz- 
ing the sheep in his eye before any hand- 
ling whatever. 

An ideal mutton sheep is never without 
good legs that come to the ground square- 
ly and give every indication of possessing 
power and strength to support the vody. 
The sheep with legs short, stocky and set 
well apart will invariably attract the at- 
tention of the judge of good mutton 
sheep, says the ‘Drovers’ Journal,” 

The mutton sheep with fine bone sel- 
dom find favor with the judge. He is in- 
clined to interpret such indications of 
lack in vigor, hardiness and indifferent 
response to good feeding. 

The long, narrow face is never consid- 
ered anything but a weakness among the 
mutton types. Instead, one desires to see 
the short nose and broad face, indicating 
heavy conformation. 

A mutton sheep with a “ewe neck’’ is 
about as much out of p!ace as a dairy cow 
without the pronounced wedge-shape for- 
mation. The drop in the neck in front of 
the shoulders, called ‘“‘ewe neck," is in- 
variably avoided almost instinctively by 
both judge and experienced feeder. 

A mutton sheep 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? depth from the top of the shoulder and 

~~ a a point midway between the forelegs. An 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We want a |@dually essential feature, and which fol- 

good male sheep. We cannot afford to lows chest depth in close corelation, is 

pay a fancy price, but we want a good girth of heart. It is hard to find a mut- 

one. We have a flock of about 2% ewes. I |tn sheep too strong in either of these 
two points. 


A prominent backbone or spine is avoid- 
ed, as it is a sure indication of a de- 
ficiency of flesh along the back and loin. 
It is of some considerable importance 
that a good mutton sheep be close coupled 
—that is, the distance between the last rib 
and the hip points be comparatively short. 

Among mutton sheep the wool is of 
minor consequence, though it must be con- 
sidered in connection with the other 
points of the carcass. 

The judge of a mutton sheep never fails 
to pay a little attention at least to the 


thigh. There is a certain law of corela- 
tion of parts existing throughout the 
whole conformation, One never sees a 


poor thigh on a first-class mutton body. 
There are numerous other points that 
the judges will invariably run over in 
judging a good mutton carcass, and these 
are but a few of the most distinct, but 


prominent features. 
SALE 


OF GOAT MUTTON, 





The Department of Agriculture collect- 
ed data on the sale of goat meat. Letters 
to prominent breeders of goats, as to the 
trouble, if any, they ,had of disposing of 
their meat, elicited the following replies, 
among others: 

Thomas H. Mastin, Missouri: The pack- 
ers here buy goats as goats and sell them 
as sheep. They make a _ difference of 
about half a cent a pound in favor of 
sheep when buying, and, as they never 


sell goats, they save that difference in 
selling. 
G. A. Hoerle, New Jerséy: Angoras 


bring now in Kansas City and Chicago 
within four or five per cent of the price 
of ranch sheep, while ten or twelve years 
ago not half that price could be obtained. 
Were it not for their unpopular name 
“goat,”” the meat would bring by far the 
highest prices on the retail markets. 

Oscar Tom, Oregon: There is no sale 
here for goat meat. Wethers are general- 
ly used for their mohair or clearing land 
of brush. 

Josephus R. Barnett, Arizona: We have 
as much as we produce. 

E. H. Jobson, New Mexico, 


sell sheep. 

J. R. Standley, 
sold very 
demand as brush killers. 


Iowa: 





| 
| 
| 
| 


will give a glimpse of some of the more | 


a local market which can use three times 


The de- 
mand for mutton goats is greater than the 


supply. We get good values for the mut- 
ton. 
H. F. Fuchs, Texas: I could sell hun- 


dreds and thousands as easily as I could 


Have used and 
few for meat, as they are in 


with a very poor quality of hay and even | 
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wRITE FOR 


AN INTERESTING BOOK 
TELLS HOW TO DOUBLE THE 
VALUE OF YOUR CORN CROP 


CHICAGO USA. 
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POLAND CHINAS 


Best breeding and individuality. 
| rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27155 for = at reasona 


30 mi. E. K. C. 


Early eins Pigs, both n oames by Chief Eclipse 22499, cor- 
je prices. 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 








times. 


Address 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning eX and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 


RRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. - 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Write for what you 


Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 








PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS. 


Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. 
Stocked up. 


Address 


D. L. F. ZUINBRO, Hale, Carroll Co., Mo. 


Year by year the same. Price List. 


R. F. D. No. 1. 








ROSE HILL HERD 


A few choice gilts bred and boars ready for; also a 
good lot of gilts ready to bree# for fall litters. 


—Oor— 


: s. 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS wiackwarer- -----.- -~ 


Y. FRORTOR, 
MISSOURI. 











is never without good | 





| at 


Angora Goats For Sale 


I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from Kansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, about 


once. Parties 


one thousand head of Angora goats, consisting of recorded, high class and grade does, 
| also some wethers for brush cleaning purposes. 


These goats will all have to be sold 
wishing to purchase some of these animals should address, 


W. T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas (ity, Mo. 

















“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a 


Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St. 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its mere than halfa million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 


COMPARISON, the biggest, and ¢ t national news and fami rnal published 
America. Itis’ Y REPUBLICAN tn politics, but ie above a AN BPA ? Yi 
ee ere proms ly, accurately an im pally. IT IS INDISs) 
me to read a | or, while its variety of wall- ; eae nae 8 
= 2 INVALUAB } FAMILY PAPER. 
Two Papers ms Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 


One Dollar For One Year. 
GLOBE PRINTING Co., 


Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 


regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of he 


Louls Globe-Democrat 


Sample Copies Free. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other 


It prints the new news fully; not im 
tie and world-distant facts. 
medium kee 


ceases 
mative occurrences, but e8- 
Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
ping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 


in politics, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 


104 papers a year. 
dress all orders to 


It is printed every Monday and Thursday. Ad 


THE REPUBLIC, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
SEED GEES GES GE 6 GEE oe 














IP abe 
DO FEED 


HOG REMEDY 





Kills lice, removes Worms, produces 
flesh, cures mange, canker and indiges- ’ 
tion atacost of 5 cents ahog a year. a i a with the 

and only remedy | or use on out: | | A nderful Stew 
side and inside of hogs, which does the work | 
without injury to the animal. 
or by express, prepai4, $2.50 per gallon. 


The 


Special Prices in 
Book— of 


MOORES 


eee STEWART’S auee 


mi SHEEP SHEARING 
MACHINE 
petee tyr 


H yestirtes = Sass 







URES DISEAS 


At dealers mae Ge 
quantities. ONE POUND WOOL EXTRA PER HEAD. 
” Pree. Address, 
1501 Genessee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


itis 
CHICACO FLEX 
137 La Galle Ave 











“KING CORN 


M:Grmicx HarvestincMacoine@ 


EIES_ES. 
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Hy over this vicinity. Just a little home- 


|grown stock received that sold at $2@2.25 
ar @ | per 3-gallon tray loose. Michigan berries 
jarrived late in poor condition and were 











loffered anywhere from #c to $1.50 per 4- 
. lgallon case. Some stock en route from 
WHEAT—Cash marae’ ae — —_ southwest Missouri (on Frisco) train de- 
on levee, sold at Te to (ic; C@ _—— layed. 
2 red at Tic switched and f 0. = and |" BLACKBERRIES-Steady; demand fair 
fancy at 77sec W. side and 74@T™&e E |for choice stock; soft and poor dull; 
side No. 2 quotable at 72%gc for yoram, choice Arkansas at $2@2.25 per 6-gallon 
at 7ic for Turkey _ lease—soft less. Texas choice at $1.75@2 
CORN—Cash market—By sample, de iv- | soft and moldy less 
red: No. 2 at 62%¢e E. and No. 3 yellow at |") oo eRRIES—Free arrivals, mostly 
¢ W. side; No. 2 and No. 3 white at home-grown, which sold at $1.60@1.66 per 
tic W. side _ |3-gallon tray for black and $2.25@2.50 for 
OATS—Cash market—By sample, Genes red. Consigned lots black at $1.25@1.50 and 
ed: No, 2 and No. 2 northern at ic EB. choice red at $2 per 3-gallon case. 
side, and 44c E. and 4%c W. side for Tun- | opr ERERRIES—Choice Atkansas 
ing to white; No. 3 at 42c and No 4 at at $2.50 per 6-gallon case 
ilige E. side; No, 2 white at 4%e EB. % | GoospRERRIES—Ii free receipt and 
; W. side; No. 3 white at 4%@45%e and lateady. Home-grown at 85c per 3-gallon 
45%,@45%c E. side; No. 4 white at 4%4@ tray. Consigned lots at $1.75 per 6-gallon 
isc E., 4c W. side. ae 
RYE—No. 2 at about 56%. | CURRANTS—L'ght sales home-grown 


BARLEY—At 60c to 7c red at $1.50 per 3-gallon tray. 
FLAXSEED—$1.50 , CHERRIES—In freer receipt and fair 
‘*LOUR—Quotations on soft winter for |demand. Consigned lots at $2 per 6-gallon 

car lots trk.: Patents, $3.55@3.70; straights | |. Home-grown at $1@1.10 per 3-gallon 

at $3.40@3.50; extra fancy, $3.25@3.35; clear, tray and $1.10@1.25 per 4-gallon tray loose. 
2.85@3.9; low-grade and soft winter in) 1.5, ¢Hes—Current arrivals are mostly 
wate sks., $2.25@2.50; hard winter in me early, perishable varieties, generally too 
sks., $2.00@2.75 for clears, $2.9@3 for \nard and green or else specked; cho'ce 
straights, $3.15@3.% for patents; spring ‘+i of good size and color in fair de- 
wheat patents, $3.65@3.75 in bulk, 35¢ high-' 71,44: small, hard and green or specked 
<r in wood. land damaged dull. Texas peck boxes at 
BRAN—At about 82¢ 40c to 50c; 4-basket crates at from 50@75c, 
about 88@90c; ships at $1. _ land one-third bushel baskets at 40c. Ala- 
CORNMEAL—City meal, f. 0. b., $3.15; bama, 4-basket crates at W@75ic. Arkan- 
pearl, grits and hominy, $3.46. sas one-third bushel boxes at 50@60c. Ten- 
HAY—Receipts, 360 tons local and 9 |) ..060 peck boxes at 50c. 

tons through; shipped, 155 tons. Prices E.| 5; 17msg—supply limited and demand 

trk. as follows: Timothy, $15 for choice, |, 4portionate. Texas chickasaw and yel- 

$13@14 for No. 1; $12@12.50 for No. 2; 1OW j1,4 at 50c per flat crate and 35c per peck 
grades, $10@11.50; clover-mixed, heavy, /}5. Arkansas wild goose at $2 per 6-gal- 
$8.50@10.50; light, $12@12.50; clover, choice, lon case. 

$12@12.50; No.1, $10@11; No. 2, $7@8; prairie, | |,npaALOUPES—Fancy Texas (sweet 

this side, at: No. 1, $10@10.50; No. 2, $8.5@ gems) quotable at $1 per %-bushel crate. 

$9; No. 3, $7@7.50. Florida at $2.25 per crate. 
STRAW—Wheat, $4@4.50; oats, $6; TY®. | peARS—Jefferson variety at 50@60c per 





to 85c; at mill 








$5@5.50 on trk. peck box. 
PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. PECANS-—Steady on basis of 7%4@8c per 
The following’ table shows the range of | pound. 


PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock, per pound 
(dirt out—Red at 1%@2c, white at 2u2'ec. 

POPCORN—On cob, per 10 pounds; 
white, $2; rice, $2.50; mixed, $1.50. 


prices on future and cash grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 





eee 4G %b 68%4@00% 68%4@ %b| MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New su- 
Sept a : 69% 68 @68% 68 @bs%b Bar per pound at 8e for native to 13c for 

Corn— |Canada; maple sirup, 60@%ec per gallon. 
July 60% a 59%@0% 6 b| SORGHUM—Prime, 2@25c per gallon. 
Sept 55% c 5444@65 54% b | HOPS—New York, 21@22c; Pacific coast, 
Dec ...-. 41 cc 40%@40% # pb |18@l9ec; foreign, @43e. 

‘ats— BROOM CORN—Market dull and weak 
July 38% a 27% 2744 }on the poorer grades, while firm on 
Jute 38% a 33 27% a |choice; little or none offering. Per ton: 
Sept ; 21% a 27% 21% a |Common at $50 to $60, fair at $65@75, choice 


‘ash wheat, corn and oats ranged: j at $80@86. 
es eS, SE ° | GRASS SEEDS—Little 


doing, demand 
ear | 

Yesterday.Saturday.Last y land offerings being light and prices nom- 
| 








waa 77 GTM WhUu@TTM% 74 75 inal. Light sales, per 100 pounds, of Hun- 
No. 2 red. * oa is = = wn om | garian at $1.20, millet at $1.28 and timothy 
No, 2 hard..72%@74 72 @i4 *\at $5. Dealers report a light business, too. 
Corn— . , > = » . 4 2 
COW PEAS—Sales, per bushel: 15 sacks 
No. 2 mixed.62%@8 62 @63 42% . 
- |gray goose at $1.25, 25 sacks whippoorwill 
No. 2 white 64 62 @63 42% 4 pd x 
—— = — ; | SORGHUM-CANE SEED—Nominal, 
NG. 8 white. “ 648 My FLAXSEED—Nominal at $1.50 per 
No, 2 yel'w 64 64 — i Sushel 
a se = 88% ...@--- | SUNFLOWER SEED—At $2.75 per 100 
ats— 
ha ; LG 9 48 P pounds. 
No. 2 mixed.424@44  42%4@43%4 % | CASTOR BEANS—Prime in car lots, 
Mo. 2 nerth.8. OH € OS 3% | $1 40 per bushel on track—smaller lots at 
No. 2 white.45 @48 4 @i6 32 1.35. 
No. 3 white.44% 45% 44 Go 3 | $1. 
agg le: a Se ; HEMP SEED—Pure test, $3.05 per 100 
No. 4 white.44%@45 1M .O-- | oinas 
r 4 4 @ 4 A 
oom 9 aera a ‘Gee Ge" | DRIED FRUIT—Little or nothing do- 
‘ing; between seasons, when the demand 
COTTON—Local spot quotations: Ordi- |is lightest, and there are practically no 
nary, 7c; good ordinary, 8%c; low mid- | offerings. Values are nominal; evapor- 


dling, 8 11-16c; middling, 9 1-16c; good mid- 
dling, 9 5-16c; middling, fair, 9 13-16c. 
WOOL—Steady. General demand fair, 
veping pace with the offerings, at quo- 
tations given in appended table. Bright, 
‘ung staple in best demand at 17%@71%c, 


ated rings—apples at 7%c to 8%c; choice 
{sun-dried quarters do at 5@5%c; chops 
and waste, %c to 4c; peaches at 2c to 
2%c. 

BEANS AND PEAS—In small way from 
store per bushel: White beans—hand- 
and for choice uniform lots running well | picked pea at $1.75; machine-picked at 
to medium combing 18c is paid. Receipts |$1.65@1 70; screened, $1.65. Dried green peas 
generally are liberal for the season, and !_ Ordinary, $1.75; Scotch, $1.85; split peas, 
those from the more distant points south- | $0. blackeye, $2.75; California pink (per, 
west, west and northwest are increasing. F canlth 3%c; New York kidney, 4%c; Lima 
Sales, late Saturday and yesterday morn- | beans, 5%c; lentils, 4%c. 
ing, 75,000 pounds various kinds at quo-| HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c, bright 
tations, including 4 sacks southern and !amber at 10@llc, white alfalfa at 15@16c— 
hard burry at 8%c, small lot Arkansas | inferior and broken less. Extracted and 
burry at 10c, 16 sacks do at 12e, 6 sacks do | strained—Southern, in barrels, 4%4@4%c; 
at 12%c, 8 Illinois part burry at 14%c, 9|in cans, 5@5%c; California,in cans,6@6%c. 
sacks slightly burry at léc, small lots | BEESW AX—30c per pound for prime. 
clear at 17@17%c, 147 and 30 and 2% sacks | BONES—Choice bleached at $14 per ton; 
various, 18 sacks northern, all at quota- ‘other kinds from $9 to $13. 
tions; also 41 sacks tub at 25c. | LIVE STOCK. 

Missouri and Illinois—Choice combing | HORSES—The beginning of the week is 
and clothing mixed, 17%@l8c; clothing, | marked by a very good demand fr the 








Tic; braid, 16%@17c; burry and clear | proper class of horses, at least such a de@- 
mixed, 14%@16%c; burry, 134%@l4c; hard |mand is indicated by the attendance of 
burry, 10@lic; light fine, 144%@l5%ec; heavy | buyers. It is equally a fact that the poor- 
fine, 11@13c. Iowa, Wisconsin and Min- jer and inferior classes are as little wanted 


nesota—Bright medium, it4ec; dark, 14@ |as at any time since the beginning of the 
15e; light fine, 12%@14%sc; heavy fine, 10@ | year. 

lic. Angora goat hair—Clear, 2c; slight| Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
burry, 13@l6c; hard burry, l0c. Kansas, |mon to good, $120@150; choice to extrn. 
Nebraska, Dakota and Western—Br gnt | $168@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ibs.—Fair 
medium, 164c; dark, 13@15c; I'ght fine, 12 |to good, $65@80; good to cholce, $85@11". 
@lic; heavy and buck, 9@llc. Texas, In- | Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $14 
dian Territory, and Oklahoma—Medium, | @175; choice to extra, . Horses for 
16@16%c; coarse and low, 13@l5c; light |the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 
fine, 13@15c; heavy sandy, 9@llc. Arkan- | good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@70 
sas and Southern—Medium (fleeces), 17@ |Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
17%c; medium (loose), 16@16%c; burry, |chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 lbs—Platn to good. 
12%@13\%c; hard burry, 9@9%c. Tub-wash- | $75@90; choice to extra, $100@120 Business 


ed—No. 1, 24%@25c; No. 2, 20@2lc; burry, | drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to 
15@17c. extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southerp 

EGGS—Dull and unchanged. Bids on | use—Fair to good, $76@90; choice to ex- 
‘change were lic, loss off; 14%c, case |tra, $100@135; fancy gaited and New York 


count, for the best of the receipts. In- 
ferior, doubtful, ete., less . 
BUTTER—All grades in demand, firm 
and scant supply, excepting creamery ex- 
tra—that was slow, buyers were reluctant 


saddlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Com- 
mon, small plugs, $20@30; heavy work 
plugs, $40@60. 

MULES—The receipts Monday embraced 
a couple of full carloads and a small con- 


to pay the price asked for it. Creamery |signment or two. It was a small run, but 
—Extra, 22@23c; firsts, 19@20c; seconds, |it was more than has been coming to the 
18c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 19c; firsts, 17@ |market of late. The restriction of the 


18e. Dairy—Extra, 
;Country—Choice, 
Grease, 4c. 

CHEESE—Choice northern on orders: 
Twins, 10%c; singles, 10%c; daisies, 11\%c; 
young America, 11%4c; long horns, 11\c; 
limburger, 12c. Swiss—Choice, 16@l7c; No. 
2, 12%@13c; brick, 12%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Old chickens in enly 
limited supply and firm, with demand 
“mainly shipping) full up to, if not in ex- 
cess of, offerings. Spring chickens of good 
marketable size selling fairly well, too, 
though at easier prices, as supplies are 
increasing; small chickens very dull. 
Spring ducks and geese dull and nominal. 
Old turkeys easier. Chickens, hens, 9%c; |15% hands, bulk of sales .... 95 00@106 00 
.0osters, 5c; spring chickens, 14c per |16é to 16% hands, extreme 
pounds and over, per pound, 20c; small,| range .. ...... ceseceeess 120 00@160 06 
_er pound, l6c. Spring ducks, per pound, | 16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. 125 00@140 00 
10c. Spring geese, per pound, 10c. Tur- (Additional Live-Stock Markets on 
keys, average receipts, 8%c. Ducks, 6c. Page 4.) 

Geese, 4@4%c. Live pigeons, per dozen, 
$1.25. 

STRAWBERRIES—Scarce; season near- 

over sixty years 

MRS. eye any oe. othewn ei thels 
§@ children while teeth- 
WINSLOW s ing with perfect suc- 
pain; cures wind colic, 


. It soothes the child, 
SOOTHIN 
edy for 


softens the sums, allays 
and is the best rem 


19¢; 
lic; 


17%@18e. 
16@16%c. 


firsts, 
fair, 


demand to good big Finds had a notice- 
able effect toward bettering the quality 
of what few were received. The market 
opened rather quietly, but not slowly. 
Dealers all made bids on the best hands 
quickly, there was a continuance of stead- 
iness on the good kinds. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 
14 hands, extreme range ......3 50 00@ 70 
14 hands, bulk of sales . -- 3 0@ 60 00 
14% hands, extreme ran 55 00@ 80 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales .... 5 0@ 6 00 
15 hands, extreme range ...... 75 00@110 0 
16 hands, bulk of sales... T% 0@ 90 00 
15% hands, extreme range .... 9 00@125 00 








MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri section, for the week 
ending June 9, 1902, is as fo'lows: 

The past week averaged warmer than 
usual in all sections of the state, ex- 
cept the central, where the mean tem- 
perature was about normal, but unsea- 








Sold b: in every part of the|sonably cool weather prevailed at the 
world. Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- | cjose. The total rainfall for the seven 
ues * et" po other kind. Twenty-ive days ending June 7 exceeded one inch over 





much the greater portion of the state, and 
in localities in the central and western 
sections it ranged from three to four 
inches. The heaviest falls occurred in 
the extreme northwestern counties, where 


considerable damage Aas been done to 
crops by the flooding of bottom lands. 
Over portions of the southeast section the 
rainfall was very light, and in a few local- 
ities crops are suffering from drouth 
but in most sections dry, sunny weather 
is now badly needed 

The frequent showers have prevented 
the cultivation of corn in many of the 
northern, central and western counties 
and much of the crop is becoming weedy, 
especially on bottom lands. It is gener- 


ally growing finely, however, and no ser 
jious damage has resuited so far, except 
in a few localities With a few days of 
dry weather the fields will be rapidly 
cleaned out The rains have also been 
unfavorable for the wheat crop, and com- 
pla‘nts of rust, principally upon the 
biades, and of lodging on rich ground, are 


becoming more numerous 
ties the crop has been seriously damaged, 

Harvest has commenced in the southern 
counties, and in some localities there is 
complaint that the fields are too soft for 
machines. Some damage by fly is re- 
ported in the southwestern counties. Rye 
is a'so lodging in some places. Oats are 
generally doing finely. Pastures are ex- 
cellent, and there has been a marked im- 
provement in meadows, many correspond- 
ents reporting that the hay crop will be 
fully up to, or above, the average. Clover 
cutting has been delayed in some sections 
by the frequent showers. 

Cotton and melons, in the southeastern 
counties, are making excellent progress. 


Melons are setting well, and early cot- 
ton is forming squares. Flax, in the 
southwestern counties, is generally do- 


ing well, and some is in bloom. Cow peas, 
sorghum and millet are growing finely. 
Considerable tobacco has been set in Car- 
ro!l county. Potatoes are generally look- 
ing well, but in some counties there is 
complaint that but few tubers are set- 
ting. There has been but little complaint 
of damage by bugs. Gardens are grow- 
ing finely, but in some sections are very 
weedy. Apples continue falling to a con- 
siderable extent. A. E. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 


Columbia, Mo., June 9. 


SONG OF HARVESTERS ABROAD.— 
The wheat harvest has begun in Stoddard 
County, Mo. The farmers say the yie'd 
will be the best in several years. Hands 
are scarce at $2 a day. All other crops are 
very promising. Corn has been plowed 
three and four times, and is about waist 
high. Some little laid by. 


RURAL WORLD readers should act on 
the suggestions made by Mr. Lyon in his 
“Notes” on this page regarding farm- 
ers’ institutes. The value of this insti- 
tute work will be enhanced many times 
to the farmers of the state if those of the 
communities where institutes are to be 
held will get together and effect local 
organizations prior to the date of the in- 
| Stitutes We trust this will be done .d 
|that our readers will keep informed 
regarding what is being done along that 
line 





us 


VERNON CO. (8S. W. MO.) NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Since the 21st 
of May we have had four good rains, and 
the grass, corn and weeds have grown ac- 
cordingly. The ‘“‘green squirrels’’ are mak- 
ing inroads into the corn fields, but the 
farmers got in a day’s work or so last 
week plowing, and in a few days more 
will have the weeds under control. Wheat 
has improved several points, but the oats 
are short. Flax is generally not a very 
good stand, but is beginning to bloom, 
and promises a fair crop at present. But 
the flax crop is a thing that is uncertain 
until it is in the line. Cc. A. BIRD. 
Vernon Co., Mo., June 2, 1902. 


FUEL ALCC yHC 1. FOR POTATOES. 


Mr. Joseph Brucker, World's Fair Com- 
missioner to Germany, writes as follows 
from Berlin, under date of April 25: 

“IT expect to induce the national organi- 
zation in Germany for the production and 
use of alcohol for domestic and industria’ 
purposes to make an exhibit at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. ¢ 
“This industry is rapidly growing and is 
a great benefit to the farmers. Even in 
the navy and great ship companies, like 
the North German Line and the Ham- 
burg-American Line, they are us'ng al- 
cohol motor boats. The organization re- 
ferred to could make a fine display of: 
“1, Apparatus for the manufacturing 
of alcohol. 


“2. Motors and motor carriages. 

“3. Apparatus for illumination by spirit 
light. 

“4. Apparatus for heating. cooking, 
etc. 


“Most of the alcohol now used for pur- 
poses above mentioned is easily manufac- 
tured from potatoes by processes so s'm- 
ple as to be within the capacity and 
reach of every farmer. This new industry 
will be a strong competitor with that of 
petroleum.” 

This method of utilizing potatoes will 
interest the farmer, not only as opening 
a new market for this product, but as 
suggesting possibilities of converting on 
the farm a big crop into a valuable article 
of fuel for home or neighborhood use 
when ordinary markets are low. The 
mechanical exhibit at the World's Fair 
will be unprecedented in magnitude and 
interest, but the administration should not 
lose sight of the immense value of an ade- 
quate exhibit of the raw materials used in 
the mechanical arts. What will the 
World's Fair do for the potato? 


THE ASH PILE. 


During the winter months ashes on the 
farm accumulate rapidly, and because of 
the “big pile’’ more attention is given to 
their care so as to get the best results 
from them for fertilization. Yet even 
the small quantity obtained during the 
summer months shou'd not be carelessly 
dumped in some out-of-the-way corner 
and left exposed to the weather. It is 
caring for the little piles that make pos- 
sib'e the big pile. 

Prof. Taft of Michigan says: “Of the 
mineral fertilizers none rank higher than 
a good quality of good ashes. While they 
vary considerably with the kind of tree, 
as well as with the part of the tree from 
which they come, wood ashes that have 
not been leached should contain about five 
per cent of potash and one and a half 
per cent of phosphoric acid. On the other 
hand, if they have been exposed to the 
weather in small! piles the greater part of 
the element, especially of potash, may 
have been leached out.’’ ‘ 
To prevent the loss of fertilizing value 
and to avoid the unsightly ash pile, let 
them be evenly distributed on ground in- 
tended for a strawberrry patch or care- 
fully put around fruit trees. 

Ashes put on a light soil will render it 
more compact, but they should not be 





In a few coun- | 


7 
used in too great quantities on clay soil, 
as it would become too firm. But make 
use of the wood ashes 





MONTGOMERY Co. \N. E. MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This !s fine 
growing weather, and crops are fine, per- 


haps never better t this time of the 
year Wheat wil] probably lodge some, 
even on prairie land. and if we have any 


adly. Some corn had 
count of worms and 


storms oats will fal! 
to be replanted on 
insects 

I have sown a little this spring, 
and it made a rapid growth and is rel- 
jished by hogs. I am thinking of sowing 
}some more on oats stubble after the oats 
have been harvested. | will also sow a 


rape 


|few cow peas on oat stubble. if any of 
the RURAL WORLD readers have had 
jany experience along this line I would be 
| glad to hear from them. Will the grow- 
jing and hogging down of a crop of rape 
| improve the land any” 

June 5. FRED WEHRMAN 


| Unquestionably, hogg ng down rape will 
|be beneficial to land that needs improv- 
ing.—Editor. 


ST. CLAIR CO, (Ss. W. MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: This is June 4 
and it is raining. About April 25 a good 
many people were becoming alarmed on 
account of the dry weather, but during 
the last days of that month there was 
enough rain fell to put the ground in fine 
condition for farm work. Rain followed 
rain in rapid succession, and May proved 
to be extremely wet in this vicinity. 

Wheat still promises the best crop for 
years, except on rich bottom land, where 
it has fallen, and will give but a light 
yield. 

A good many complain about a poor 
stand of potatoes, but we have a perfect 
stand and plenty of new potatoes of good 
Size. 

Gardens, being generally on dry land, 
are extra good. 

I have seen a number of meadows on 
which there is a heavy crop of cheat in- 
stead of timothy that formerly grew 
there. Can anybody tell me where this 
cheat came from? The owner of one of 
these meadows tells me that there never 
was any wheat raised upon the ground 
where the meadow is. A good deal of 
corn, on flat land, is a complete failure, 
and much that is stil! holding out is very 
weedy. Some tell me that their's is so 
weedy that they will have to plow the 
ground and replant. when it gets dry 
enough, or abandon the idea of getting 
a crop. I have some corn as high as my 
shoulders, some just coming up, and, like 


my neighbors, some to plant yet if the 
ground gets dry enough before harvest is 
upon us. 

What I have written above about corn 


relates to Sac river bottom. On the prairie 
ten miles southwest of here corn ts in 
much better condition and promises a 
good crop. 

A short time since | saw a man mark- 
ing off ground, from which the timber 
and brush had been cut, so as to check it 
and planting corn upon it. The land had 
not been plowed, and I suppose there is, 


on an average, a stump or a grub on 
every square yard of ground. They call 
it “Kepharting corn,’ taking the name 


from a Mr. Kephart, who, it is said, al- 
ways plants his corn that way, without 
plowing the land before planting, claim- 
ing that it is the surest way to get a 
good crop. I sha'l watch the progress of 
that crop with interest and report the 
result next fall. A. CALHt JN. 
St. Clair Co., Mo, 


MISSOURI CROP PROSPECTS. 


The monthly crop report by the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture is as fol- 
lows: 

The June crop report has been very com- 
plete, there being 111 of the 114 counties 
represented and all the principal crops ex- 
cept apples show an improvement over 
last month, and are generally far above 
the average for this time.of year. 

Corn has been practically 
and nearly all of it cultivated, much of it 
the th'rd time, and generally is making 
splendid growth. In a few fields there has 
{been considerable damage from cut 
worms, and in some places damage by 
hail and washing rains, and in a few lo- 
ealities an excess of moisture has pre- 
vented proper cultivation, and some fields 
are getting quite weedy. The average 
condition is 97, compared with 77 the same 
time last year, and with 81, the five-year 
average at this time. The condition by 
[eoutone is: Northeast, 97; northwest, 100; 





central, %%; southwest and _ southeast, 
both 9%. 

Wheat—It is not often that farmers 
complain of damage on account or too 


much growth on any crop, but that is the 
situation now in many places. The rank 
growth has caused lodging in some places, 
and the frequent showers and intervening 
sunshine have been favorable to rust de- 
velopment, and if the same conditions 
continue we may look for some further 
damage from this source, both as to qual- 
ity and quantity. The rank growth has 
kept the chinch bugs in check, and the 
damage from this source is only 1 per 
cent, and damage by Hessian fly 2 per 
cent. The average condition is 92, com- 
pared with 9) one month ago, one year 
ago and with 75 for the five years’ aver- 
age at this time. The condition by sec- 
tions is for the northeast, 97; northwest, 
84; central, 9; southwest, 94, and south- 
east, 89. , 

Oats—The rains have made a good im- 
provement in the oat crop; the condition 
is now 88, campared with 79 one month 
ago, and with only 59 one year ago, and 
with 79 the five-year average. The acreage 
is, however, 15 per cent below last year. 

Flax—With a reduced acreage of 14 per 
cent from last year, flax shows a condi- 
tion of 9, compared with 90 one year ago, 
and only 35 the five-year average. 

Timothy—The meadows show an im- 
provement for the month of 2 points, now 
being 78, compared with 69 one year ago, 
and with 86 the five-year average. Acre- 
age is reduced 15 per cent from last year. 
Pastures have made a great improve- 
ment; the condition is 89, compared with 
74 one month ago. 

Alfalfa—The drouth of last year has 
caused a great interest in this drouth-re- 
sisting crop, and hundreds of farmers 
are experimenting with it in a small way, 
and it is reported as doing fine in many 
sections of the state. The acreage for the 
State is estimated at 29 per cent more 
than last year, the southwest section 
showing the greatest increase, of 71 per 
cent. 

Cow Peas—The northwest and south- 
west sections both show a large increase 
in the acreage of cow peas over last year. 
The other sections all show a decrease. 
The average of the state is 109. Other for- 
age crops are slightly below last year’s 
acreage. 

Cotton—The condition of the cotton 
crop is now 98, compared with 74 one year 
ago, and a five-year average of 81. The 
acreage is 13 per cent less than for 1901. 





all planted 


Potatoes—The acreage for the potato 
crop is estimated at % per cent of last 
year, and the condition is placed at 9%, 
compared with 90 the five-year average. 

Melons—Condition 82, acreage %. 

Apples—As the season advances the ef- 
fects of last year’s drouth become more 
apparent, and, as surmised in the last re- 
there is a falling off in the condi- 
tion of The canker worm has 
also done great damage in many places, 
reducing the condition to only 51, com- 
pared with 74 for one year ago and 73 the 
five-year average. 

Live Stock—But few cattle and hogs 
being grain-fed at this time. The 
number of young animals, compared w*th 


port, 





apples 


are 


the number last year, is as follows: 
| Lambs, 9; calves, 85; horse colts, 92; mule 
}colts, 92; pigs, 68 per cent. There never 
‘has been a time when the farmers were 
;more determined and were making a 
igreater effort to produce an abundant 
crop G. B, ELLIS, 
Columbia, Mo., June 5. Secretary. 
TEXAS OATS CROP 


Houston, Tex., June 5.—The Texas oat» 


to about 25,000,000 bushels, according to 
reports to the Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. It is bringing from 4 to 5% cents a 
bushel. 

ILLINOIS. 

Metropolis, [ll., June 5.—Wheat harvest 
began in Massac county to-day.The sea- 
son has been favorable and the crop is 
an excellent one in quality and quantity. 
An abundance of rain has fallen during 
the last week, and this insures well-ma- 
tured and well-filled wheat heads. Other 
crops are in fine condition, 





POTATO TRUST ORGANIZED.—Arti- 
cles of incorporation of the Kansas City 
Potato Company, generally known as 
the “Potato Combine,” were filed to-day 
with the recorder of deeds. The capital 
stock is $20,000, divided into 4,000 shares, 
at $% a share. Fifty per cent of the stock 
is fully paid up. Practically every com- 
missioa and produce merchant in Kansas 
City is interested financially in the new 
compeny. The life of the company is 
fixed at fifty years, and its objects are 
set forth in the articles ‘‘to buy, sell and 
handle potatoes.’’ The real object is to 
control the Kansas City potato market. 





MISSOURI'S AWARDS AT THE BUF- 
FALO AND CHARLESTON EX- 





POSITION. 
Buffalo Exposition 
May 1 to Nov. 
1, 1901. 
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Agricultural Exhibit, ° ™ A, 
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Cc. Bell, Boonville, 
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CUTTING AND CURING HAY. 


The haying season is about the easiest 
and pleasantest of any farm operations, 
Says the “Mirror and Farmer.” Horse- 
power has been substituted for man-pow- 
er in propelling the instruments of cut- 
ting, raking and pitching the hay. The 





crop, now nearly harvested, will amount | 
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|farmer drives into his field at 7 o'clock in 
}the morning upon hs mower and rides 
|out of the field at 6 o'clock at night upon 
|his rake or cart as fresh as in the morn- 
ing, for the horse has furnished the 


| muscle under his direction to do the mow- | 


ling, tedding, raking and pitching. The 
jhaying season has been, through the aid 
of haying machinery, reduced from six 
|weeks to about two, and the crop is se- 
‘cured in better condition and at the 
{proper season. 

| There are a few points in cutting and 
| curing hay that should be emphas zed 
juntil they are more generally adopted. 

They are especially applicable to clover 
|hay, which seems to be unusually abund- 
‘ant the present season. These are no less 
than cutting early, curing but little and 
curing in the cock. There are ten acres 
cut too late to one that is cut too early,’ 
and ten tons cured too much to one that 
is cured too little. The lack of apprecia- 
tion of the value of clover hay is in no 
jomeall degree due to the lateness that it 
is generally cut and wretched shape in 
which much of it is cured. When cut 
early, cured in the heap and packed away 
in the mow when hot from the sun's rays 
it will come out fresh and bright and will 
be relished by the stock as well as any 
kind of hay that can be placed before 
them. 

These suggestions apply to cutting and 
curing other kinds of hay than clover. 
The most successful hay producers cut the 
grass in the forenoon and put itintoheaps 
immediately after dinner. This is opened 
early the next morning and carting begun 
by ten o'clock. The hay is all carted to 
the barn before four o'clock and packed 
away hot from the sun’s rays, as in the 
case of clover, and will keep well with 
seemingly little curing. The matter of 
little curing must be constantly associat- 
ed with heat in the hay when stored in 
the barn in order to make the process 
successful. This can usually be done by 
taking advantage of the weather and be- 
ginning the carting earlier in the day than 
is frequently practiced. 

HENRY CO., MO., NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: During March 
we thought we would have an uncom- 
monly early spring with good pasture py 
the early part of April, but April came in 
jdry and coo!, and grass came on very 
‘ermal About April 25 we had several 
heavy rains (one too heavy, in fact) fol- 
|lowed by warm weather, which caused 
the pastures, meauows and oat fields to 
make up in great shape. Since that time 
the weather couldn't have been more fa- 
vorable for the growth of crops. The 
mercury has stood at about 65, and we 
have had good, warm rains just about as 
we have needed them, until yesterday 
(May 24) when they “‘trebled’’ on us, and 
gave us three regular ‘“‘gullie washers”’ 
inside of about eight hours. 
just what we wanted, but we took them 
just as they came, but after last year’s 
experience we won't “kick’’ as long as 
we can keep our heads out of water. 

Wheat looks as fine as I ever saw . 
anywhere, and if there are not too many 
heavy rains and wind to put it down, 
Henry County will have a big wheat crop 
considering the acreage. 

A very little corn is yet to be planted. 
Most corn has been plowed over, and 
some the second time. There is a good 
| stand, generally speaking, and is growing 
| nicely. Oats came on slowly after sowing, 
,owing to the cool, dry weather, but are 
now making up for lost time. 

This has been a good season on newly 
| sown clover and timothy, and if condi- 

tions continue favorable there will be a 
| good crop of hay. 

There are still some hogs and cattle on 
feed through the country. I think if the 
| beef trust agitators would feed a few cars 
ye $40 steers on 70-cent corn they would 
|see the folly of their way, stop their pow- 
| wowing and hunt up some other bugaboo 
to bark at. WwW. D. C. 

Clinton, Mo. 

















CONCERNING SEVENTEEN-YEAR 
LOCUSTS. 





Professor J. M. Stedman has prepared 
the following facts with reference to the 
seventeen-year locusts. He is sending 
the facts out in circular form and they 
are of great interest to the agricultural 
communities of the state in consideration 
of the damage done by these insects to 
young fruit trees. 

There are supposed to be but five broods 
of the seventeen-year Cicada (or locust) 
in Missouri. These broods appear regu- 
larly at certain intervals, some every 
thirteen years and some every seventeen 
years. 
broods appeared in Missouri of the 
thirteen-year kind, there appeared 
at the same time a brood of the seven- 
teen-yar kind. The result was that in 
mapping out the exact area of these two 
broods it was found to be practically im- 
possible, because they are both of the 
same species. This year, however, one 
of those broods will appear east of us, 
while our brood will not occur. How- 
ever, it is possible that the brood east of 
us may overlap somewhat into Missouri, 
and it becomes very important that we 
take advantage of this separation of the 
broods this year in order to definitely 
bound them for future prediction of out- 
breaks. 

You will understand that when these in- 
sects occur, they do so, as a rule, in im- 
mense numbers, and do great damage to 
young trees and nursery stock, especially 
to young orchards, while their injury in 
older trees is less marked. We desire, 
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OHIO. 
therefore, to be able to predict the future 
occurrence of these Periodic Cicades deti- 
nitely for each region in Missouri, and 
therefore, I respectfully request you to 
keep watch this summer for the appear- 
ance of any of the Periodic Cicades in 
your neighborhood or in your county. 

The Periodic Cicada is smaller and 
darker colored than the one which occurs 
every year and has the prominent veins 
on the wings reddish or orange colored. 
while the one which occurs every year is 
not only larger, but has the veins green- 
ish in color. This will enable you to sep- 
arate the two species. 
| I enclose a circular from the United 
{States Department of Agriculture which 
| will give you the information more in de- 
tail. 

This fall I will send you a postal and re- 
quest you to kindly return the same in 
dicating whether or not the periodic 
Cicada was observed by you or by an 
| reliable person in your neighborhood o: 
}county. While we firmly believe that tn 
{insect will not occur in Missouri this 
year, nevertheless the uncertainty makes 
it important that you make these obser- 
vations this season, on account of th 
great economic bearing which this insect 
has upon the horticultural interests of 
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this state. J. M. STEDMAN, 

| Entomologist of the Missouri Experiment 
Station. 
Columbia, Mo. 


BROOM CORN TO BE SCARCE 


Char'eston, [ll., June 4.—A conservative 
survey of the great broom corn belt of 
Illinois, wherein is raised two-thirds of 
the crop of the United States, shows a 
condition of affa'rs which will not be very 
encouraging to the broom manufacturers 
Chinch bugs and the seventeen-year lo- 
custs are getting in their work in this 
section, but this is not the only thing 
which stares the growers and manufac- 
turers in the face. Indicat‘ons are tuat 
there will be a shortage in hands at cut- 
ting time. The high prices being paid tor 
Indian corn and oats have caused the 
farmers to devote many acres of land 
to these cereals, and thus the broom corn 
acreage is reduced to a degree which only 
can be estimated when the crop is out 
this fall. 

During the past two weeks manufac- 
turers have scoured this section of the 
country, and the warehouses are now 
practically empty of brush, while the 
farmers have a very small amount of 
corn on hand, and it is of a very 
quality. During the past few days rush 
orders for several car loads of corn have 
come from California, but the brokers 
here have been unable to supply the de- 
mand. The demand is very heavy, but 
the work is being done on the undertone 
and only those acquainted with the situa- 
tion realize the pressure being brought 
on the brokers to secure as much brush 
as possib'e. 

The brokers throughout this section are 
much concerned, and several who have 
canvassed the territory for statistics are 
confident that the price on brush will b 
much higher before cutting time. From 
$100 to $110 per ton is being paid at the 
| present for good corn. 
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Advices from Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa show that wheat and growing crops 
of all kinds have suffered heavy damage 
from the torrential rains that have been 
coming down steadily for the past few 
days. In some instances large fields of 
wheat ready for the harvest have been ut- 
terly ruined, and thousands of acres 0f 
growing corn washed out. In central! and 
southern Kansas the Neosho and Cotton- 
wood rivers have overflowed the lowlands, 
and in Lyon county alone the loss in crop* 
and live stock is estimated at $1,000,0. 
In Nebraska a large section of country 
between Beatrice and Courtland is under 
water as the result of a cloudburst, and 
crops are ruined. In central Iowa the 
rain amounted to a flood and caused enor- 
mous loss of:all sorts of property, includ- 
ing crops. In the three states named the 
rains are so general that the yield © 
wheat in each will undoubtedly be m*- 
‘terially reduced. 
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The above illustration shows the Economy Metal Frame Wagon and Stock 
Manufactured by McDonald Bros., seh 

Farmers, stock raisers and miners have long felt the necessity of a scale — 
is not permanent to one location, that can be easily and cheaply moved; it is bu 
short work to take the ‘Economy Pitless’”’ a 
tion, taking the scales to the work, saving t 
Write for price and full particulars. 
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